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MR. MANN’S SPEECH AT THE CON¬ 
VENTION Hf BOSTON. 

Gentlemen , — I thank you cordially for the 
honor of being called to this place; though I 
;ould have wished that your choice had fal¬ 
len upon some one of the inauv more ineri- 
orious men, whom I see all around me. 

Gentlemen, — I have come here to-day to 
idd my feeble voice to the thunder tones of 
execration against the fugitive slave law, 
with which every free State in this Union, 
and every free comtnunity upon the earth 
are now re-echoing. 

Sir, J do not propose to occupy your atten- 
ion long. Where so many things arc to be 
(aid, and so many persons far better qualifi¬ 
ed than I am are present to say them, I shall 
.Jeonsult at once your advantage and my duty 
-,by being brief 

A We have come together with especial ref- 
•ence to the fugitive slave law ; but that ex- 
;rable statute connects itself so directly with 
Shi most every other prominent measure of the 
overnment, and with the leading acts of 
ablic men, during the past year, that it 
tens the whole subject of human liberty 
id our duty in regard to human rights. Es- 
ecially, does it behove us to inquire, by what 
eans, by whose instrumentality, the country 
is been instigated to this treason against the 
ights of man, and when we may expect their 
achinations will be brought to an end. 
Some of our official dignitaries are giving 
i law lectures on the. subject of high treason 
gainst the Government. I hope they will 
>t object, if we reciprocate the favor, by 
ving them a lecture on higher treason 
tainst God and humanity, of which they 
■e guilty. 

Gentlemen ,—It is with unspeakable hiimil- 
tiou and regret, that I look back and see 
here Massachusetts stood twelve or thirteen 
ouths ago, and where so many of her oili- 
ins stand now. Up to that accursed day, 
he 7th of March, 1850, there was not a Mass- 
ichusetts man in the State or nation — nay, 
-go for as I know', there was not a single Mass- 
Bchusetts man anywhere of any standing or 
■respectability, who did not assert and pro¬ 
claim his hostility to the extension of slavery 
(g- his purpose to maintain at all times the 
principle of the ordinance of 1787, and his 


^fcmeessions to slavery and the slave power.” 
he public men of our State, the press of the 
rate, the Legislature of the State, avowed 
hese sentiments ; and the political conven- 
ons of the State rang with them from side 

But on that ever memorable day, a Sena» 
r of the United States from Massachusetts 
iw fit to trample under foot everything that 
3 had ever said in behalf of human free- 
pm, and against human bondage. He saw 
t to curl his lip and to intonate his voice in 
[ora of the principle of the ordinance of 
1787, and to dishonor the memory of Nathan 
Dane, whom, a few years before this aposta- 
!, on the same floor, he had eulogised. He 
iw fit to condemn what he knew to be the 
pnest sentiment of Massachusetts. HeweDt 
r, far out of his way to fortify and extend 
ijbe institution of slavery. He offered to add 
-hew States to its power, and to take two 
Biundred millions of dollars from the Treas¬ 
ury of the United States, to be expended foi¬ 
sts extra constitutional security and defence. 
H 1 shall not dwell on the perfidious nature 
oof that deed, nor upon the obvious motive 
’|hat prompted it. I will rather advert to the 
Bneasures which have since been taken to 
Corrupt the public sentiment of Massachu¬ 
setts, and of the whole north, and to bring 
over the people, some to a palliation and 
Jgtbers to a full endorsement of that dead. 
BAs soon as the stunning effect of that blow' 
upon all the moral and religious sensibilities 
of the State, aDd upon its traditional and in- 
Rrought love of liberty, had begun to sub¬ 
side, a systematic effort was commenced to 
debauch the patriotism and humanity of the 
'|»ople, by an appeal to their cupidity. Our 
manufacturing and commercial interests w'ere 
°Shftoring. A majority of the slave States 
Were the antagonists of these interests.— 
political ambition and cupidity associated 
■piese two facts together, and file diabolical 
jdea was engendered that by selling our Lib¬ 
erty we might have a Tariff The poison of 
this idea was first openly and directly infused 
. into the public mind by Mr. Webster, in his 
-Speech at the Revere House, April 29th, when 
he said: “ Until something can be done to 
■Hay the feeling now separating different 
ctions, there can'be no useful and satisfac- 
■y legislation in the two Houses ofCon- 

Of this declaration there can be but one 
terpretation. It was perfectly understood 
r those to whom it .was addressed. It says, 
ithout enigma or riddle, surrender the Ter- 
;ories to the incursion of the slave States, 
icily the slave power, give us blood bought 
ghts for this life, and Saviour bought hopes 
for another, and you can have your pay in a 
int a yard on calico, and a cent a pound on 
an. I say it requires no seer to interpret 
this handwriting. It is as plain as it would 
be, if one were writing to a Sub Treasurer, 
id should say: “No one but a rich man can 
be Secretary, unless he be a bachelor; I am 
neither the’ one nor the other; if, therefore, 
>u wish to improve this golden opportunity- 
make me Secretary of State, remit the 
bills.” 

From that time, until the close of that ses- 
30 of Congress, in every form in which so 
trinsically wicked an idea could be set forth, 
hithout shocking not only all principle but 
all decency, tins idea was inculcated upon 
the, public, mind of the north, especially upon 
the cities. In unofficial speeches and letters, 
Mr. Webster urged this seduction more and 
ore pointedly and earnestly, until on the 
f th of July, 1850, in the last speech which 
he ever made in Congress, he appeals to the 
Senators of the north, and to the people of 
the north, in language as explicit as he could 
ia ke it, to adopt the compromise measures, 
take even the abhorred fugitive slave bill 
self, for the sake of the money to be made 
it of them. Throughout that speech he held 
itjthe apple of|temptation before their eyes, 
he jingled the thirty pieces of silver in their 
irs, to seduce them into the surrender of 
berty for pelf. 

I appeal to the common knowledge of the 


citizens of Boston, if it was Dot an expression 
as familiar to tlieir lips, as the salutations of 
the day, that they had Mr. Webster’s authority 
for saying, that if they could surrender the 
great questions involved in.the compromise, 
they could have a tariff 

Now, on this state of facte, I have two ob¬ 
servations to make. 

1st. That a proposition to barter or to jeop¬ 
ard the liberty of our fellow beings for -any 
aiuount of money, however great, was intrin¬ 
sically inhuman and wicked. 

2d. That every new concession we made 
to the South on the subject of slavery, for the 
sake of getting protectioitfor our manufactures 
and other industrial interests, only impaired 
and postponed our chance of getting that 
protection. 

For the correctness of the first of these 
propositions, 1 appeal to every man that has 
a conscience, or even any elementary idea of 
right or wrong, which are not smothered by 
his interests or his passions. And for the 
second, I appeal to the case of Texas, which 
defeated the tarift’ of ’42, and to the fact that 
though we did consent to all the detestable 
provisions of the compromise — slave terri¬ 
tories, slave States, ten millions to Texas, fu¬ 
gitive slave bill and all, yet we got no tariff, 
and have no rational prospect of one. 

That the surrender of all our glorious pat¬ 
rimony of free principles should help some 
northern man to be President, I can readily un¬ 
derstand. That is intelligible. Before the 7th 
of March speech, it was announced from 
high southern sources, that they would takcl 
the northern man for the next Presidentia 
term, who would do the most for slavery’ 
and since that time the same declaration has 
been reiterated. [See among others Mr. 
Toombs’ speech before the Georgia Union 
meeting.] But I state it as a fact within my 
own personal knowledge, that there was not 
an intelligent man in Congress, who was not 
implicated on the one side in the manufacture 
of goods, or, ou the other, in the manufac¬ 
ture of Presidents, who did not then forsee 
and predict that every forward step we took 
towards the compromise, was a step back¬ 
wards from protection. And we now have 
this stubborn fact to show for the soundness 
of that opinion — the event has ratified it. 
They have not got the tariff they were prom¬ 
ised, though they have given for” it the price 
of blood. 

Now I wish to ask the manufacturers and 
commercial men of the north, whether if.they 
had seen as it was seen by every unbiased 
man at the seat of Government, that uphold¬ 
ing the compromise would put dowu protec¬ 
tion, they would have consented to the com¬ 
promise. And a further question which I 
wish to put to all Massachusetts and all New 
England is: if, during the last year, we had 
the tariff of 1842 in full operation, and if the 
current of prosperity had filled the deepest 
channels that enterprise had cut for it,whether 
then, Massachusetts citizens would have un¬ 
said and retracted all the noble things they 
have been saying in favor of liberty for the 
last ten years; whether then the Massacu- 
setts press, or so large a portion of it, would 
be found openly advocating doctrines which 
they have always heretofore professed to hold 
in utter detestation and abhorrence. No man 
will pretend it. If we had the tariff of ’42, 
last year, the compromise measures never 
could have passed, and it would have been 
impossible for any Presidential aspirant or all 
of them together to have subdued the north¬ 
ern mind to their acceptance. 

The commercial and manufacturing inter¬ 
ests of the north, then, have been deceived, 
grossly deceived and imposed upon. When 
their real interests were all on the side of 
freedom, they have been made.to believe that 
it would promote those interests to unsay all 
they had ever said, and undo all they had ever 
done adverse to slavery. Their chance for a 
tariff lay in standing to their principles like 
men, and not in abandoning them like trait¬ 
ors. — President making has been rive agency, 
and cotton the instrument of this deception. 

It has been said that the press is the lourth 
estate in the realm ;—but I say, Cotton is the 
fourth estate, for Cotton subdues the press. 
The eyes and ears and nose and mouth of a 
portion of the people have been so filled with 
cotton, that they have come to believe that 
cotton is not only their daily bread but their 
bread of life. 

Gentlemen, whatever convictions or doubts 
there may be on the subject of Animal Mag¬ 
netism, I am a firm believer in the doctrine 
of Cotton Magnetism. The southern planter 
seems to possess some wizzard art, unknown 
to the demonology of times, by which he im¬ 
pregnates his bales of cotton with a spirit of 
inhumanity, witli a corftempt for all the dear¬ 
est, tenderest ties that bind man to man and 
heart to heart; he fills them with this spirit as 
an electrician fills a Leyden jar, and then he 
sends them here ; and if the man who comes 
wiihin the circle of their influence is not him¬ 
self filled with the strong, counteracting, 
disinfecting magnetism of duty and truth, of 
love to God and love to man, he is overcome 
and subdued by the infernal spell, he is 
brought into communication with the south¬ 
ern sorcerers, and into subjection to bis will; 
and then be seems bereft of reason and con¬ 
science, he belies his Pilgrim parentage, talks 
gibberish about the dissolution of the Union, 
kneels, lies down and eats dirt, and says to 
his southern master as Balaam’s beast said to 
him, “ Am I not thine ass upon which thou 
hast ridden ever since I was thine ?” 

Still worse is it when this cottoD, so dia¬ 
bolically impregnated, gets beneath the rich 
velvet seats and embossed cushions of the 
pulpit; unless, indeed, a double measure of 
the spirit of the Lord shall descend upon the 
preacher, and exorcise both him and it-— 
When the soul of the clergyman is struck 
with this cotton Magnetism, he grows deliri¬ 
ous over his bible, ignores the new dispensa¬ 
tion, and goes back to the old, discards Jesus 
Christ as his example, and the precepts of 
Jesus Christ as the law of his ministrations, 
and proves himself a pagan, discouraging 
paganism in a Christian pulpit. 

God grant that this kind of cotton may 
never stuff the cushions of our Judges! I 
fear we are not w'holly out of danger of so 
unspeakable a calamity. Give us the old 
English woolsack for them, within whose 
magic presence the chains of the slave drop 
from his limbs, and he is gloriously transtig- 

Compare the newspapers of our cities now 
with what they were only one twelve month 
ago, and see what demoralization cotton can 
work when it gets into the editorial chair. 

As for these slave catching Commission¬ 
ers, who assume to exercise the functions of 
Judges, and to abolish humau liberty, and to 
find property in the bodies and souls of men ; 
but are no more a judge than an image cut 
“out of a cheese pai-mg after supper ” is a 
man ; as for them, I say, they seem to have 
the virus the natural way ; and if all moral 
diagnosis does not fail, it would be found on 
an anatomical dissection of their hearts, that 
their right and left auricle, and their right 
and left ventricle were only four cottonballs. 


But I believe that the reign of cotton is 
short Jived. Improvements in the art give 
confident promise that some new' texile sub¬ 
stance w'ill soon be discovered which will 
soon supercede this slave made and slave 
making material. Even should this hope 
fail, every body sees what an unnatural atti¬ 
tude of power and strength the cotton pro¬ 
ducing States now occupy. Extending over 
only a small area of territory which you can 
cover on the map with your hand, they raise 
a staple which clothes," more or less, a great 
part of the world; — while there are Brazil, 
Egypt, India and regions of unknown vast¬ 
ness in Africa, to all which, or nearly all 
which, the plant is indigenous. Either then, 
by the progress of the arts, or by au exten¬ 
sion of cultivation, the majesty of cotton will 
soon be dethroned; and them then , how will 
those men appear, historically, who are.will¬ 
ing to trample upon human rights, aiid to 
scud men, women and children, into all the 
horrors of southern bondage for the tempor¬ 
ary profit which cotton can bestow. 

I rejoice that this reference to the demoral- 
izirfg power of interest gives me an opportu¬ 
nity to bestow w’ell deserved honor and praise 
upon a class of men who have withstood 
temptations. Not every man engaged in 
manufactures or in commerce has yielded to 
the seduction of this temper. There are 
many noble exceptions. I have in my mind 
one of my own constituents largely interest¬ 
ed in the fabric, who told me last summer 
that, half Iiis spindles were lying idle, and 
property that should have yielded income 
was incurring cost; “ hut,’’said he, “ do you 
see them all stop and the mills decay and" go 
dowu stream, before you vote for that com¬ 
promise.” Another of my constituents told 
me he was largely interested in three ships, 
then at sea, but avowed hc would see them 
all sinksto its bottom, belore he would dis¬ 
grace the country by passing the fugitive 
slave bill. These are hut specimens of that 
noble spirit which was expressed with such 
Spartan terseness and vigor by Bowen and 
MeNamee of New york, when the foul pan¬ 
ders to southern slavery threatened them 
with loss of custom; said they, “ We sell 
silks, and not principles.” 

How these declarations contrast wifi) what 
a manufacturer in a neighboring county is 
re|K>rted to have said, that if he could work 
his mills any cheaper with slave labor than 
with free, he would employ slaves? Or 
what, as 1 am credibly imforined, another 
said — “The south wants slaves to raise cot- 
to sell, we want slaves to raise cotton to 
manufacture; therefore we must unite with 
the south to uphold slavery.” Now, I believe 
these things to have been said ; but it is of no 
consequence whether they were said or not, 
we know they have been acted. Every man 
who upholds this fugitive slave law, ac's them, 
whatever his language may he. 

The compromise was forced through, part¬ 
ly by government interference, and partly by 
the delusive hope of a tariff An appeal is 
now made in behalf of the fugitive slave law, 
to the same mercenary motives. It is said if 
opposition he made to this law, however 
legal or constitutional such opposition mny 
be, we shall lose southern custom. Base 
and infamous appeal! Such men are made 
of the stuff of the tories of the Revolution. 
Even if this appeal were true, it would be 
one that tio honorable man could hear with¬ 
out indignation.—But it is not true. The 
south must have their goods from somewhere, 
and our industrious artizaus will make them, 
whoever the go-betweens may be. Will the 
south go bareheaded and unkilted, because 
tiiey cannot have a law to catch freemen and 
slaves promiscuously ? But it is said, the 
south will abandon their slothful habits, be 
industrious; manufacture for themselves. I 
wish they would. It would be most fortu¬ 
nate for us,—They would then have the 
means of buying more from the north, and 
paying us better for what they do buy. In¬ 
stead of spending only the money which the 
slaves earn, they would then have money to 
spend earned by the whites, and would be¬ 
come better customers for those ever new 
forms of commodities which our industry 
and inventive skill will always supply. 

Now I have gone into these considerations 
for the purpose of ascertaining the eflicacy 
and extent of the motives brought by our 
opponents to bear against us. You see they 
are mercenary, almost exclusively so. As 
for that bugbear of a dissolution of the 
Union, I say without fear of contradiction, 
that no practical man has ever believed in it 
for a day. United States stocks at a hun¬ 
dred and" sixteen, on the eve of a dissolution 
of Union! The whole South Carolina and 
Mississippi and Texas delegations in Con¬ 
gress contending for every local advantage, 
for tlie establishment of new United States 
Courts, for the increase of salaries, for ap-' 
pointments at home and abroad, as though 
ihe Union had been just insured for a thou¬ 
sand years.—Show me one intelligent man 
in this whole country who sold his slocks or 
changed his residence, or altered his course 
of life in any respect, through fear that the 
Union was about to be dissolved! Why, 
what would the English national debt be 
worth under any well founded apprehension 
that tiie British monarchy was crumbling to 
pieces? There would not be a pound of it 
that could not bs bought for a penny. Con¬ 
fidence in the stability of our Union has not 
only pervaded this country, but other coun¬ 
tries. The great bankers abroad who deal 
in our stocks, have never changed tlieir terms 
one mill in a million of dollars, thro’ any such 
idle fear. They are the men whose barome¬ 
ters presage political storms. With such 
facts before us, to say that the Union has 
been in danger is absurb as to say that a 
whirlwind is raging when the leaf of the 
aspen is pendulous and cannot be seen to 
move. If the south wishes to dissolve the 
Union let them do it, and at the end of thirty 
years there will not be a slave in all their 
borders. They will make a new Jamacia or 
a new St. Domingo, as the masters shall be¬ 
have themselves. No, this is nothing but a 
trick of the politicians ; and if any one of 
them could be nominated for the Presidency 
we should hear nothiug more from him about 
the deluge that threatens to disturb the Union. 
They profess peculiar love for file Union. 
Their clamorous notes bring to mind what 
Dr. Franklin remarked of self righteous peo¬ 
ple. He said they always reminded him of 
a scarcity of provisions—those who had 
enough said nothing about it; it was the 
destitute who made all the clamor. 

I say, then, the only remaining motive 
with which our adversaries can work, is the 
loss of southern trade. This interests but 
few of our people. The farmers are not 
interested in it. The mechanics and arti- 
zans are not. The operatives in our mills 
are not. All the substantial, industrious clas- 
es are above this temptation,and would spurn 
it if they were not above it. The fugitive 
slave law champions can make no more con¬ 
verts among them. Let us then continue to 
oppose this law in all constitutional modes. 
Let us explain its religious and moral bearing I 


to the Christian. Let us tell the patriot of the 
disgrace it brings upon our eouutrv. Let us 
show to the working man that those who 
are ready to make slaves of his fellow beings 
for lucre, will be equally ready to make a 
slave of him whenever interest shall supply 
the temptation. 

It has been asked why we are assembled, 
here, and not in the Hall consecrated to Lib¬ 
erty. It is because the doors of that Hall 
have been now closed to Libcrtv knocking 
for admission. But there is a’nielancbolv 
propriety in this. When the Court House is 
in chains, Faneuil Hall may well be dumb. 
Those chains which girt the courts of justice, 
are but typical of the chains which tyrannous 
men are striving to put upon our lijis. This 
. is not file first Temple ihat has been unright¬ 
eously invaded and taken possesion of by 
money changers and those who sold doves 
—doves! dorcs!! —No, not doves, but men, 
women and children.—But I trust the time 
is not far distant, when a better spirit shall 
enter them, and shall scourge out the inva¬ 
ders with cords, smaller or larger as the ex¬ 
igencies of the case may require. 

He who does not see the worst principles 
of old world tyranny revived and advocated 
in our own country to an extern sufficient to 
awaken serious fears for the permanency of 
freedom here, cannot l>e well informed of the 
actual state of filings. A painful instance of 
this is to be found in a late charge to the 
Grand Jury by Judge Sprague of Massachu¬ 
setts. Rev. George B. Checver, DJD. of New 
York, is reviewing it iu a series of powerful 
articles in the Independent, front which we 
extract. Ed. 

THE CIIAKGE OF JUDGE SPRAGUE 
IN THE CSAE OF SIIADRACH. 

W hen our Legislators and Judges turn 
moralists by authority, and become our reli¬ 
gious teachers, enforcing their moral and re¬ 
ligious opinions as despotic laws, by virtue 
of the supremacy of the powers that ho, 
and without any appeal to the Divine Word 
ns the guide and enlightener of conscience, 
it is time to examine narrowly both their 
pretensions and their teachings. 

A charge has recently been delivered by- 
Judge Sprague, of Boston, to the Grand Ju¬ 
ry at the Session of the United States’ Dis¬ 
trict Court, which has been widely circula¬ 
ted, aud in many of the public journals ap¬ 
plauded, but which contains sentiments and 
instructions that go to destroy the very foun¬ 
dations of morality and religion, and render 
conscience itself a nullity, or a creation of 
merchandise and compact, having no obliga¬ 
tion but expediency, and no guide or law but 
the organized will of file political communi¬ 
ty. 

We must show the immorality of those 
teachings, in the words *>•- Jufipc. ilo ;» 
distinctly and avowedly undertaking to set 
forth “ the moral aspects of the Biibject,” and 
in speaking of laws regarded as “ unjust and 
immoral,” he undertakes to promulgate a ju¬ 
dicial charge concerning the duty of those 
who so regard them. “In tlieir view,” says 
the Judge, “such Iuws are inconsistent with 
the justice and benevolence, and against the 
will of the Supreme Lawgiver, and they em¬ 
phatically ask, which shall we obey, the law 
of man, or the will of God ? I answer, obey 
both . . . Unjust and oppressive laws may in¬ 
deed he passed by human governments. 
But if infinite and inscrutable wisdom permits 
political society, having the power of human 
legislation, to establish such laws, may not the 
same infinite and inscrutable wisdom permit and 
require the individual, who has no such poicer to 
obey them ? ” 

A principle is here laid down by a Judge 
upon the bench, which strikes at the very 
existence aud authority of morality and jus¬ 
tice. A principle is laid down, which, if it 
prevailed, if this charge were listened to, and 
its teachings believed and obeyed, would des¬ 
troy the difference between good and evil, 
aud make I’ower, in the bauds of depraved 
lveings, the sole sanction of law, the authori¬ 
tative and just sanction of unjust and oppress- 

Thc doctrine is barefaced and evident, 
there is no loop-hole of retreat, nor any pos¬ 
sibility of mistake. The point mooted is the 
obligation to obey or disobey unjust and im¬ 
moral law; and this religious casuist and 
learned judge decides, that although unjust 
.aw he passed, cmfessedly unjust, yet. Infinite 
and Inscrutable Wisdom permits political so¬ 
ciety, having the power of human legisla¬ 
tion, to establish such law, the same Divine 
Wisdon may require the individual who lias 
not this power, to obey it. The w hole de¬ 
cision is thrown upon the bare fact of power, 
or not power. 

Now, to apply the language of Rev. Dr. 
Spencer, of Brooklyn, because we are un¬ 
willing to trust ourselves with epithets not 
highly sanctioned for the reprobation of such 
immorality, “ we never heard of a more abom¬ 
inable doctrine.” All that has ever been as¬ 
serted as to the propriety of resisting unjust 
law, cannot begin to complete in abommable- 
ness with the sinfulness of such immoral 
teaching as to the very foundation and na¬ 
ture of morality. The decision of this Judge 
would sanction all the prevalent and power¬ 
ful evil that ever domineered over society, 
all the successful crimes that, with power to 
uphold them, have ever been committed on 
earth. Tiie decision and charge of this 
Judge would sanctify every unjust, tyranni- j 
cal, and cruel edict that ever emanated from | 
w-iekedness aud power united, in our world. 
The Inscrutable wisdom of God has per¬ 
mittee such wickedness; therefore, the In¬ 
scrutable Wisdom of God requires every 
helpless individual to obey it! 

On these principles, every wicked law ever 
passed by tyrannical governments, from that 
of Pharaoh downwards, ought to have been 
obeyed, aud none ever disobeyed or resisted. 
On these principles, the Hebrew niidwives, 
at the command of Pharaoh, ought to have 
put every man child ot the Isrealites to death 
as soon as born; for the same Inscrutable 
Wisdom that permitted Pharaoh to establish 
such a law, for political reasons of state-ex¬ 
pediency, also permitted and required all in¬ 
dividuals, without power, reinorsely to obey 
it. On these principles, when the idolatrous 
kings and governments of Isreal and Judah 
set up the worship of Baal and Moloch by 
law, enforced with power, and compelled the 
people to pass their children through the fire, 
the subjects of those kings were bound to 
obey the diabolical requisition ; for.the same 
Inscrutable Wisdom that permitted such 
Jaws to be established with power, also per¬ 
mitted and required the individual having 
no such power, unhesitatingly to obey them. 

On the same principles, the laws" of the 
Spartan government, making stealing a pub¬ 
lic and private virtue, were to be obeyed, for 
that government had the power, under In¬ 
scrutable Wisdom, to pass stch laws and es- 
| tablish them. jiH’hey were a part of the pub¬ 


lic code. On the same principles, the laws 
of England, authorizing, supporting, and 
protecting the slave trade, as a Christian and 
honorable traffic, were to be obeyed, for In¬ 
scrutable Wisdon bad permitted such laws 
to be passed, with power to enforce them, 
and individuals without such power were 
therefore permitted and required to push 
the cruel aud infernal business, as command¬ 
ed by law, with alacrity and without re- 

If ever the god of this world was success¬ 
ful in blinding the minds of men that they 
should not see the distinction between vice 
and virtue, sin and holiness, justice and in¬ 
justice, it is iu purstiading them to the pro- 
mnlgation of such opinions. If ever he was 
successful in putting lies into tho fountains 
of supposed truth and righteousness, and 
sending their streams minted with death 
through the minds of a community, it is in 
the spread of such teaching from the highest 
judicial authorities. Such an attempt to con¬ 
found morality and immorality, justice and 
injustice, in a civilized State, has seldom been 
witnessed. It used to lie supposed, that of 
law nothing less could be said than that her 
seat and authority were in the bosom of God. 
The greatest statesman and most extraordin¬ 
ary letter writer of our country, has reitera¬ 
ted this sentiment. But now it seems that 
lier seat is in the iiosom of Power, and that 
obedience to unjust law is a sacrifice cs|»e- 
cially agreeable to God, as recognizing an In¬ 
finite and Inscrutable Wisdom in the permis¬ 
sion of power to establish such law, and an 
inscrutable obligation of obedience on the 
part of those who have no such powers. 


New Market, Harrison Co., Ohio, ) 
March 4, 1851. \ 

The above was the exclamation of a noble 
colored hoy in this town, as file trustees or¬ 
dered him out of tho school. The facts ore 
these: In one of the school districts of this 
town, a colored boy, about twelve years of 
ngc applied for admission to the school, be¬ 
ing exceedingly anxious to get such educa¬ 
tion as he might obtain in such places. He 
was admitted, and applied himself to study 
with commendable devotion and success, 
and in every respect was one of the best 
scholars in the school. 

HENRY VV1SNER, living in the district, 
and having children in the school, and be¬ 
ing, also, a justice of the peace, was offended 
that a colored child should enjoy the advan¬ 
tages of education which his children pos¬ 
sessed, sent a written order to the trustees, 
to turn the boy out of school. Two of the trus¬ 
tees,J AM ES WELCH <fc WILLIAM WHIT¬ 
AKER, conseuted to execute tiie order, and 
to drive the boy from school. When told 
that he must go, he cried out with much ani¬ 
mation, “ My God ! will they turn me nut of 
scnooi; will tney force me into ignoranco : 

Noble boy ! he longed to improve the tal¬ 
ents he possessed, and ihake himself an in¬ 
telligent, respectable aud useful man, and an 
ornament of society; but those who are call-, 
cd Christians and civilized men, guardians of 
the public peace and safety, thrust him out 
from the menus of intellectual improvement. 
Then they add insult to injury by taunting 
him for his ignorance. So the noble boy is 
forced into ignorance by the loud advocates 
of general education aud equal rights — by 
those whose boast is, that’theirs is the most 
enlightened nation on - (he globe. It is hard 
to bear. Drive our children from school, and 
compel them to grow up in ignorance, and 
then taunt and despise them lor their igno¬ 
rance .—Liberator 


Mrs. Swisshelm had been scathing volun¬ 
teer Slave Catchers, aud particularly a Capt. 
liaslep who betrayed fugitive in the vicinity 
of Pittsburg, A paper, the Euterprize un¬ 
dertook to admonish her, to which she replied, 
last week, as follojvs :— 

“The Enterprize thinks our remarks of 
last week are severe. We thought we were 
as mild as new milk. Our being a woman 
debars everything that wants to be called “ a 
geutlemau” from the usual redress of wound¬ 
ed honor, and we always keep this in mind, 
and try not to presume iqwm our immunities. 
We do not say one half that we feel we 
should say if we were a man. If we were, 
and any fellow, who had acted hound and 
aided in capturing a fugitive, should offer us 
any of the courtesies of life proper between 
man and man, we would spit upon him. As 
it is, if one such should enter ibe room we 
were in, it would require a strong muscular 
effort on our part to prevent “ Get out, dog! 
Get out!” from escaping our lips. To us 
they appear like dogs, and nothing else. 
Their faces and forms assume the outline 
and expression of a dog. Tlieir whiskers 
look like “ sinefiars” or “ feelers.” “ We 
would not rauk amongst our list of-frieuds 
the mail who needlessly sets foot upon a 
worm! ” and one who, for a ten or twenty 
dollar fee, would aid to tear a man from the 
bosom of his family, and consign him to the 
condition of-a brute, ought to be held with¬ 
out the range of all human sympathy. We 
would not let any such biped sleep in our 
barn, or take a drink at our pump. We 
would not take his name as a subscriber, and 
could not write editorials for a slave catcher 
to read, and if there were a hundred people 
of our mind in Pittsburg, it would be hard 
for a Commissioner to live in it. We would 
hire little boys to hallo at him on the streets 
and chambermaids to throw dirty water on 
him out of upstair windows ; and like the 
Yankee boy’s companions, we would “ keep 
a pinchin’ aud a poundin' of him all the 
while,” until he would be obliged to leave or 
repent. ‘ Get out, dog, Get out’ should meet 
him at every door which shelters family ties. 
Every husband and father who values his 
right to live with his wife and children, 
should spit upon or thrust such an animal 
from his path — every wife and mother 
who feels the value of a husband’s love, 
should spurn him from her door, and every 
child who loves its father, should taunt aud 
mock him when he shows his face. 

Talk about the compromises of the Consti¬ 
tution! Does it compromise away any man’s 
right to refuse to hold any office which would 
compel him to be a dog! If our forefathers 
promised on our behalf that we should per¬ 
mit Southerners to come and take their slaves, 
do not make that an excuse for your decorat¬ 
ing your neck with a brass collar, and yelp¬ 
ing and bow-wowing on the track of tlieir 
game! Call it severe to liken a volunteer 
slave-catcher to a dog? Pigs do no such work! 
Wolves catch no prey hut what they want to 
eat ! No animal except a dog can be hissed 
on to catch game for another! This is our 
classification, but if any naturalist can give 
us a better one, we will accept it and stand 
reproved.” 


THE FARMER. 

BRIEF HINTS FOR THE SEASON. 

The season for the active field-labors on 
the farm to commence has now arrived, and 
the fanners have a busy season before them, 
if they would gather the fruits of an abun¬ 
dant harvest. 

The fences on the farm must be examined, 
and repaired whenever necessary. It die 
fences are put in the best condition now, it 
will probably prevent much trouble and loss, 
as the season advances. The neglect to sup¬ 
ply a pair of stakes or a pole where needed, 
has often been the cause of much vexation 
and damage, besides taking hands away from 
their labor at the busiest seasons To mend 
fences. The bad habits of unruly cattle gen¬ 
erally originate from poor fences. 11 care is 
taken to have the fences put np securely 
around the pastures when the cattle are turned 
out in the spring, they are much more likely 
to forget tlieir bad habits and go peaceable 
through the season, than if the fences are 
neglected until they have once been into mis¬ 
chief. With good pastures and good fences 
you may keep your cattle in thriving condi¬ 
tion and where you want them. It is much 
better to keep cattle in the yard, feed them 
well and save their manure, until the grass is 
started so as to afford them a “ good bite,” 
than to suffer them to roam all over the form, 
treading up the grass and browsing the fruit 

The frost is now out, and light and sandy 
soils arc better ploughed in the spring than in 
fall. Much ploughing is to he done ; hut 
nothing is gamed by ploughing land that is 
too wet. If possible, let ihe plough run a 
little deeper than it did last year. The sub¬ 
soil plough, too, may be used to good advan¬ 
tage. 

Oats, peas aud barley generally do better 
when sown as early as the grotiml can be 
prepared. Spring wheat, also, does better, 
if it escapes the weevil; and potatoes, when 
planted early, have been less liable to rot. 
Grass seed should be sown early, and in suffi¬ 
cient quantity. Fourteen pounds of clover 
and a peck of lierdsgrass seed to the acre will 
prove better, we are confident, than any less 
quantity. Some have recommended rolling 
ground that was sowu last fall to winter 
wheat, in order to press the earth about the 
roots, if they have been thrown out by the 
frost. 

Cleft grafting may now be preformed, and 
we suppose that most fanners will be doing 
something in the way of improving the fruit 
trees on tlieir farms. Some pruning my he 
done now, such as removing small limbs or 
suckers, and those which are dead or decay¬ 
ing; but if it is necessary to cutoff large 
limbs, the autumn is a more suitable time, as 
the wounds are uot fiien so liable to induce 
rot, which frequently ruins the tree, 
tli^pear'o'n tffe wifd pear or t momifiun n fiiH? 
Some varieties, it is said, produce well, when 
treated in this way; and where pear stocks 
arc scarce, these may be worthy of a trial. 

The gooseberry, currant and Uaclt-raspber- 
rv or thimble-berry are easily propagated, 
and we are surprised that they are not found 
in almost every garden. A small outly and 
the requisite care and attention will secure a 
supply of these fruits for every family, and 
the gratification they afford will repay the 
cost, ten fold. 

T’iie kitchen garden requires early and car¬ 
ful attention. Most kinds of vegetables, in¬ 
tended for early use. may be put into the 
ground sood after the frost is out. Cabbages, 
tomatoes cucumbers, &c., may be started 
early under grass, or sown in a box in a warm 
and sheltered situation, and afterwards trans¬ 
planted. 

The manure heaps should not be neglected. 
The New Englaud Farmer says: “ Manure 
kept in barn cellars, is saved from loss by be¬ 
ing mixed with peat, mud, loam, sand, &c. 
But when it is in heaps, it will ferment, as 
the weather warms, and in some cases it be¬ 
comes so hot that a great part is burnt up and 
destroyed. If lime be added, the loss will be 
still greater. Before there is much fermenta¬ 
tion, the manure should be hauled out, and 
mixed with soil. The soil mixed with the 
manure, will moderate the fermentation, and 
absorb the gases which escape from the ma¬ 
nure. This may be considered much labor, 
but manure not appliedjn heaps or scattered, 
will waste in warm weather, if uot mixed 
with some absorbing substance. When plenty 
of soil is mixed with manure, a bushel or 
two of fresh slacked lime may be mixed 
with each cord, to hasten decomposition.— 
The soil will absorb the gases. If the heap 
become very hot, shovel it over.” — Maine 

VALUE OF SCIENCE TO AGRICUL- 


Considerable advance has of late been 
made in the philosophy of agriculture. Until 
within a few years, the practice of husbandry 
may be said to have rested entirely oil em¬ 
pirical rules. The subject has now been 
greatly illustrated by scientific investigation. 
In vegetable physiology, we have been much 
aided by chemistry, by which the functions 
of plauts and many of the phenomena con¬ 
nected with their growth and decay have 
been explained. Analysis has shown the 
composition of plants and soils—it has shown 
that each species of plant has its epecific 
food—that the elements which support 
plauts are not uniform in the soil, but that 
each variety of soil varies in this respect. 
Thus we discover the principles from which 
are deduced the necessity of the application 
of manures, and the expediency of a .rotation 
of crops. 

Without the aid of chemistry, it could not 
have been discovered that phosphate of lime 
formed one of the constituents of bones, of 
milk, and the cereal grains. Milch cows 
when confined to pastures which have long 
been devoted this 'discription of stock, are 
liable to a weakness of their frames called 
die “ bone-disease,” and their milk is some¬ 
times destitute of a quality essential in the 
manufacture of cheese. Chemistry has 
ascertained the cause of those defects, and 
pointed out a remedy ; it has shown that the 
soil becomes exhausted of its phosphate ot 
iime, so that the herbage does not afford the 
animals the requisite supply of this impor¬ 
tant element; and .as the same science had 
shown that bones were composed chiefly ot 
the substance wanting, it only become uec- 
essarv to apply bones as manure, to remedy 
the defect of the soil and heal the malady of 

Cliemestry has been of practical utility by 
showing in' what consists the fertility of 
soils, what constitutes the lertihsing nature 
of manures, and what is the specific action 
of various substances. Iu this way it has 
teen the means of correcting erroneous prac¬ 
tice in compounding manures. Formerly, 
tanners, without-any knowledge of chemes- 


try, were in the habit of mixing all kinds of 
manure in a compost, without regard to their 
action when thus combined—apparently oil 
the principle that “ too many good things 
cannot be put together.” Lime Was often 
mixed with animal manures, and as chemis¬ 
try has shown, to the loss of the most 
valuable properties—ammonia. Hence, those 
who understand the action of lime, have 
discountenaced its use in manures. Thus, 
Prof. Johxston says guano should not be 
mixed with lime,—“ because the lime sets 
free the ammonia contained in the guano, and 
it escape into the air.” He says, also, 
“quick-lime will in (lie same way drive 
off the ammonia contained in liquid manure, 
and in horse, or farm-yard dung.” Another 
writer observes— 

“Lime is frequently misapplied by being 
added to farm-yard manure, animal remains 
and other substances which are rich uram- 
monia. As it encourages the decomposition 
of the structure of animal and vegetable 
substances, it lias been used for this purpose. 
This isjhowever, an erroneous practice, as it 
affects its object at the expense of the most 
valuable fertilising element, which it dissi¬ 
pates. But practice does not require the aid 
of the remains of animal bodies, of vegeta¬ 
ble refuse, and many of the occasional waste 
substances which contain ammonia, into 
compost manure. They rot spontaneously 
with sufficient rapidity.” 

The injurious effect of mixing lime with 
animal manure, may lie explained as follows: 
Liinc-stone contains nearly half its weight 
of carbonic acid. In the process of burn¬ 
ing, the carbonic acid is driven off; hut the 
lime has a constant tendency, to return to its 
original condition, by the re-absorption of 
the property it had lost. Animal manure 
contains this property—carbonic acid.—com¬ 
bined with ammonia. Thus, when lime and 
manure are mixed, the strong attraction 
which the lime has for the carbonic acid, 
causes the latter to separate from the ammo 
nia, and unite with the lime, liberating the 
ammonia, aud allowing it to pass into the 

Chemistry has also shown that sulphato 
of lime,(gypsum,)' hos-ati. opposite effect from 
common lime, when, mixed with manures. 
The sulphuric acid of the gypsum unites 
with the ninmonia, (which is an alkali,) and 
prevents its escape. Thus, where caustic 
lime would produce a loss of the most val¬ 
uable property of manure, sulphate of lime 
would save it. 

The observance of the principles which 
have been developed by chemistry, (merely 
iu relation to the action of lime and gypsum, 
as above noticed, might have saved to farm¬ 
ers thousands of dollars, which, for want of 
this knowledge, have been lost. In this 
connection it may te mentioned, also, that 
the science has been of great utility in as¬ 
certaining die intrinsic value of what may 
hs .caUed commercial tanaurfm — as guano, 
deception has been practiced in regard to 
these nrticlcs. Chemical analysis has shown 
their adulteration, and established their true 
value; thus enabling farmers to avoid impo- 

Again, fchemistry lias greatly illustrated 
and explained the advantages of draining 
land. True, it could be seen without a 
knowledge of cheraestry, that crops grew 
better for having the surplus water turned 
away from their roots; but this science has 
shown that the presence of an undue quan¬ 
tity of water in the soil, causes the forma¬ 
tion of noxious compounds. It prevents the 
decomposition of vegetable substances, in 
consequence of which acids are generated, 
sometimes with iron as a base, which are 
very prejudicial to plants — the soil becomes 

Chemistry has detected these acids, shown 
their nature, how they were formed, how 
their formation may be prevented, and how 
they may be destroyed. It shows that drain¬ 
ing produces a chemical change in the soil; 
that the water being withdrawn, and the soil 
exposed to the action of the air, these inju¬ 
rious acids ore dissipated, aud the food of 
plants, which had before remained latent, 
becomes soluble aud available. This is un¬ 
questionably one of the most beneficial re¬ 
sults of drainage, and yet it is one which; 
chemistry aloue could explain.— Bib. Cult : 

Source of Electricity.— 1 The earth is 
the great reservour of electricity, from which 
tho atmosphere and (clouds recei ve their 
portion of this fluid. It is during the process 
of evaporation tiiat it is principally excited, 
and constantly conveyed to the regions above; 
and also during the condension of this vapor 
the grand and terrific nhCnomena of thunder 
aud lightning are made manifest to our sen¬ 
ses. In order to form a correct estimate of 
the imense power of this agent in the pro¬ 
duction of electricity, we must bring to our 
view the quantity of water evaporated from 
the surface of the earth, and also the amount 
of electricity that lmy be developed from a 
single grin of this liquid. According to the 
calculations of Cavallo, about five thousand 
two hundred and eight millions tons of 
water are probably evaporated, from the 
Mediterranean Sea iu a single summer’s day. 
To obtain seme idea of the vast volume of 
water thus daily taken up- by tiie thirsty 
heavens, let us compare it with something 
rendered more apparent than this invisible 
process. President Dwight and Prof. Darby 
have both estimated the quantity of water 
precipitated over the Falls of Niagra at more 
than eleven millions tons per hour. Yet all 
the water passing over the cataract in twenty 
days would amount only to that attending 
from the Mediterranean in one day. 

Curiosities of the Earth. — At the city 
of Modena, in Italy, and about four miles 
around it, whenever it is dug, when the work¬ 
men arrive at the distance of sixty-three feet, 
they come to a bed of chalk, which they bore 
with au augur five feet deep. They then 
withdraw from the pit before the augur is 
removed, aud upon its extraction, the water 
bursts up through the^ apperture with great 
violence, and quickly fills this new made well, 
which continues toll, and is affected neither 
by rains nor droughts. But that which is 
most remarkable in. this operation is the lay¬ 
ers of earth as we decend. At the depth of 
fourteen feet are found the ruins of an an¬ 
cient city, paved streets, houses, floors, and 
different pieees of mosaic. Under this is found 
a soft oozy earth made up of vegetables; 
and at twenty-six feet, large trees entire, such 
as walnuts still stiekiug on the stem, and the 
leaves and branches in a perfect state of pres¬ 
ervation. At twenty-eight feet deep a soft 
chalk is found, mixed with a vast quantity of 
shell, aud this bed is eleven feet thick. Un¬ 
der this, vegetables are found again, with 
leaves and branches of trees as before.— Ex. 

We must be helpers of others’ joy, in order 




'COLONIZATION SOCIETY. PREJUDICE 

AGAINST COLOR. 

f “ Wo were pleased to hear from Rev. E. P. 
Cutter, of this town, an eloquent, (near, ana og- 
ical train of remarks. Mr. C. took strong ground 
in favor of colonization. He sho wed by abund¬ 
ant historical illustrations that it the black racfe 
is ever elevated above its present, fallen ed* 
tate, it cannot be here among us, but must be in 
Africa, where there is now 7 a republic of persons 
of their own race. 

And he discountenanccd'thc efforts which are 
being made to convint e the man of color that 
his race can attain to elevation and equality 
among us. It was contrary to the laws of na¬ 
ture, and to ill experience. Mr. C. regarded 
such efforts in anything hut a favorable light.” 

— Republican Journal. 

I have selected the above, not for the purpose 
of treating it controversially, but because it ex 
presses sentiments which prevail extensively, on 
which I Wish to offer some comments. The 
same opinions, essentially, have been expressed 
by Rev. Mr. Allen of Bangor, and several other 
clergymen of this State; hut the extract above 
is the only published statement of such views 
thatT have at hand. 

American Slavery is called a Southern institu¬ 
tion, and many among us ask with seeming seif- 
justification, “What has the North to do with 
it?” I answer that, besides very many other 
things which we have done to sustain slavery, 
toe have hated the slave. Prejudice against color 
has existed, and still exists, to a fearful extent in 
the North. It is found among aR classes of 
people. It has left its traces upon the church, 
and the State. Ministers and politicians, while 
speaking for freedom, or praying for universal 
liberty, still show this cruel and unchristian 
prejudice in their lives. And this prejudice 
against the slave, that shuts them out from our 
sympathies, that would exclude them from com¬ 
ing among ns, is one of the strongest pillars 
upon which the whole system of slavery stands. 

And how supremely foolish, as well as wjek- 
dd, is this prejudice ! To make one’s social 
condition depend, — not on his talents, or his 
education, or even on his property, — but on 
the color of his skin ! This is human wisdom ; 
the wisdom of politicians; the wisdom of men 
calling themselves Christians! 

And it adds to the wickedness of this preju¬ 
dice that on our part it is entirely gratuitous, 
subserving no purpose whatever. In the South 
if the whites should associate with free colored 
people on terms' of equality, it would increase 
the discontent of the slave. But in the North 
we have not even this poor excuse. 

Hoio it is exhibited. Some may deny the ex¬ 
istence of this prejudice. I will therefore men¬ 
tion some evidences of it. 

In most of the free States colored men are 
denied the elective franchise. While the for¬ 
eigner, however ignorant or degraded, may be¬ 
come a voter, the colored man, born bn our soil, 
however well educated he may be, can have no 
voice in choosing those who are to rule over 

In several of the free States, colored men are 
prohibited, under severe penalties, from coming 
within their borders. In others they are practi¬ 
cally outlawed by being prohibited from being 
witnesses in any Court of justice when a white 
person is a party ! In many more they are ex¬ 
pressly excluded from the privileges of schools. 
Thus we doom them to a life of ignorance, and 
then sneer at them for their inferiority ! The 
provisions of law here named still exist in many 
of the Western States; some of them in New 

, ffence to “ instruct ” a colored person ; and where 
such persons are still denied the right of suffrage. 

Nor are these the only disabilities under which 
they have suffered. All aspirations for improve¬ 
ment have been checked. They have been de¬ 
nonneed,and this by men and journals [New. Era, 
a New York democratic paper,] of high stand¬ 
ing, as “ a mere link in the chain that connects 
the human with [the brute creation.” Their 
young men have repeatedly been refused admit¬ 
tance to our schools and colleges, and even theo¬ 
logical seminaries, [General Theological Semina¬ 
ry of the Episcopal Church,] solely and avow¬ 
edly on the- ground of their c.omplqxion. Col¬ 
ored ministers have on this ground been exclud¬ 
ed from seats in conferences and conventions of 
the religious denominations with which they 
are connected; [Episcopal Convention of Penn, 
in 1843. Not one spoke or voted against it 1] 
Colored church members have been penned up 
together in the negro pews, or, as in a Baptist 
church in Boston, excluded altogether by a for¬ 
feiture clause in the deeds of pews ; and not sat¬ 
isfied with pursuing them through this life, they 
are hated even in their graves, and prohibited 
from being buried in the same cemetaries with 
whites ! [There is a large eemetary, belonging 
to an -Episcopal congregation near Bedford, New 
York, from which colored persons are excluded; 
and a Presbyterian society in Philadelphia, ad¬ 
vertised lots in their eemetary for sale, with this 
clause in the deeds, “ no person of color, nor any 
one who has been the subject of execution, shall be 
interred in said lot! ”] How must such tLings 
appear before Him who is no respecter of per¬ 
sons, who hath made of one blood all nations 
of men, and looketh with equal eye upon all 
the creatures of his power' 

Colonization. But perhaps this odious preju¬ 
dice has never been more thoroughly manifest¬ 
ed in any way than in the colonization scheme. 
The American Colonization Society was formed 
in 1317, for the purpose of “ colonizing free peo¬ 
ple of color.” It was at first supported by many 
of the wise and good. But such persons soon 
found that the reason why the “ people of color” 
must be colonized, was simply because they were 
hated. They were born with dark skins, and 
therefore they must be banished from the coun¬ 
try hi the name of religion and humanity. In 
the South there was the additional motive of 
getting rid of a class of people whose presence 
tended to make the slaves discontented. The 
feelings af slaveholders on this point is express¬ 
ed in a report of a committee, adopted by the 
South Carolina Legislature the piesent year. 

« . Your committee are free to admit,' they say 
‘ that it would be much to be desired—that there 
were but two classes in a slaveholding country 
— the masters on the one hand, and. the slaves 
on the other — that an intermediate class, pos¬ 
sessed of some legal privileges, besides being 
anomalous, presents a constant source of discon¬ 
tent to those who are lower down in the scale ; 
that slaves, seeing the privileges and immunities 
enjoyed by the free negroes, long to be elevated 
to their condition, and discontent and dissatisfac¬ 
tion ensues in regard to their more servile con¬ 
dition. The only plan to be adopted as a reme¬ 
dy of this condition of the subject, would be 
the dismissal of that entire class of population.” 

That the design of the Colonization Society 
was to get rid of this class of persons, was de¬ 
clared by Henry Clay, when he was chosen 
President of the society more than twenty-five 
years ago; the same idea has been often repeat¬ 
ed at the anniversaries since- that time ; and at 
the annual meeting in January of the present 
year, Mr. Stanton of Tennessee repeated it again, 
as follows: 

“ In speaking of this, he had intended some 


reflections on the first part of the proposition. 
The harmony of the States, the peace of the 
Union, fid its perpetuity, would he promoted 
by the object which the society has been en¬ 
deavoring to carry out for the last thirty years. 
This would have connected itself with the great 
questions of polioy and sectional disputes which 
have agitated this country for some years, and 
hardly yet-ceased to operate on rfe peace and 

*' lt/is the existence of a large number of free 
blacks which causes the excitement among the 
slaves in the extreme Southern States, which 
has rendered them unhappy, and excites .hem 
to escape, and to commit numberless crimes m 
the country where they are located. ;■ _ 

He intended to show, further, that, they are 
not only the means of exciting slaves to escape, 
but that they afford the means of concealmen 
which would not exist to the same extent if the 
free negroes were fewer.” 

The author of the history of the past * Halt 
Century,” Emerson Davis, D. D-, of Massachu¬ 
setts, was therefore justified in saying, that the 
Colonization Society* was favored even by those 
who regarded slavery as a patriarchal institu¬ 
tion, bemuse it provided an asylum for free ne¬ 
groes, and furnished the means of riddmy the slave 
States Of what was there regarded as an intolerable 
nuisance.” Such is the scheme which even in 
this day, and in New England, is commended 
to the people by ministers of the gospel! It is 
not strange that inveterate slave-holders, and 
northern hunkers, and pro-slavery ministers, 
who are the three sides of a cotton-and-com- 
merce triangle, should all sing in unison to the 
praise of such a society ! 

Colonization no remedy for Slavery. Yeryfew 
now contend that this scheme will ever abolish 
slavery; but there are some'who thinkso, arjd 
who think that slavery can never he removed in 
any other way. I ask such persons to look at 
what has been done. 

The Colonization Society has been in opera¬ 
tion thirty-four years. At the time of its or¬ 
ganization there were less than fourteen hundred 
thousand slaves; there are now osar three millions. 
And the extent of slave territory is now more 
than twice as large as it was then. A remedy 
for slavery that more than doubles the number 
of slaves, and the quantity of slave territory in 
thirty years, must "be truly encouraging to those 
who trust in it. 

Nor is there any mystery in accounting for 
this. During the last few years great effort has 
been made to galvanize the society into newness 
of life. Consequently .there were more slaves 
sent to Liberia the past year than have been 
sent in any year since 1832, the number sent 
was 342. Now when we remember that during 
the same period of time, the number of slaves 
has increased more than 80,000, we may deter¬ 
mine whether such a process will ever remove 
this evil from our land. 

It is not my design to discuss the claims of 
the Society simply as a Missionary enterprise. 
If any one wishes to examine that branch of 
the question, I would refer him to Mr. Birney’s 
letter to Thornton J Mills of Kentucky, which 
was published in 1838. He shows that the in¬ 
fluence of the Society upon Africa has been far 
from beneficial; and that agents, and ministers 
even, have done more to make fortunes for them¬ 
selves, than to improve the condition of the Afri¬ 
cans. He mentions the name of one who, in a 
few years, accumulated a fortune of $20,000 > 
and another, a Mr. Warring, who was s. preacher, 
who sold $70,000 worth of goods a year in 
Monrovia. Mr. Bimey was for some' time 
a permanent agent of the Society in the south¬ 
ern States, his sources of information on the 


Colonizationists defame the colored race They 
abuse the very class of people they pretend to 
bless. Instead of seeking to remove prejudice 
against color in this country, they practically 
justify it, They pronounce it unchangeable. 
They speak of colored people as persons who 
will be forever unable to “ attain to equality 
among us.” Mr. Clay recently said in the Sen¬ 
ate, that in this country “ the poor creatures must 
forever remain a degraded, corrupt, and disso¬ 
lute class.” 

Now this voluntary slandering of colored 
men is without any shadow of excuse. And if 
statesmen and ministers, instead of pandering 
to this ungodly prejudice, would make some ef¬ 
fort to remove it, it would, soon be unknown. 
The truth is, notwithstanding all the disadvan¬ 
tages under which they have labored, there is 
not a more respectable class of people in the 
northern States, than the free blacks. As a 
class they may he, in some respects, inferior to 
the whites. A proscribed, hatred, outlawed 
class could not be otherwise. But those of them 
who have enjoyed any advantages have shown 
themselves inferior to none. In the medical 
professions, and in the pulpit, there are several 
colored men in this country who have few su¬ 
periors. Dr. Cox found, at the World’s Con¬ 
vention, where he measured weapons with Fred¬ 
erick Douglass, that his antagonist was fully his 
equal. I have heard one say, who is acknowl¬ 
edged to be one of the ablest lawyers in the 
United States, that “ he should be proud if he 
could speak with the eloquence of Rev. Henry 
II. Garnett," then a colored Presbyterian minis¬ 
ter, of Troy, New York. Rev. J. W. C. Pen¬ 
nington, of Brooklyn, a colored man, a few years 
ago received the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity from the University of Heidlebery in 
Germany. Both these clergymen are fugitive 
slaves; and they remain ill Europe, where they 
have been travelling, on account of the passage 
of the fugitive slave law. There color is no bar 
to their admission to the best society in Europe, 
albeit one of them was denied a berth in a steam¬ 
boat in this State a few years since, solely on ac¬ 
count of his complexion! 

In Philadelphia, where the colored popula¬ 
tion is large, it was ascertained a few years since 
that a greater proportion of them belonged to 
Christian churches, and that they contributed 
more in proportion to their numbers for benev¬ 
olent purposes, than the whites. And the ope¬ 
ration of the fugitive slave law has brought to 
tight some interesting facts of the same nature. 

Dispersion oh the Members op Combed 
Churches. — The Baptist Colored Church at 
Buffalo, has suffered a. large diminution of its 
members in consequence of the fugitive Slave 
Law. One hundred and thirty of the commu¬ 
nicants, as we are informed by the pastor, left 
the place from fear of arrest on the charge of 
being fugitive Slaves, and have passed over to 
Canada. 

The Methodist Church, in the same place, has 
also lost a considerable number of its members 
from the same cause. There is said to be among 
these more disposition to make a stand and to 
evade or resist the law than among their Bap¬ 
tist brethren. Somebody had advised them to 
arm themselves and defend their liberty. The 
Baptist pastor, however, told his people that he 
found in the gospel examples which justified 
running away, but no examples which warrant¬ 
ed fighting. 

The Colored Baptist Church at Rochester, 
which formerly numb ered one hundred and four¬ 
teen communicants, has lost them all except two 
since the passage of the Fugitive Slave law. The 
i pastor, a native Kentuckian, was the first to flee, 

: "rid the whole flock followed him. The Color- 
| ed Baptist Church at Detroit, has lost eigrity- 
j lour of its members from the same cause. They 
| abandon their homes and then occupations, sell 


such property as they cannot conveniently carry 
with them, and seek refuge m Canada. Few 
Fork. Evening Pek- 

The Christian Register contains the following 
Statement concerning ‘‘ Father Hebson, a fu¬ 
gitive from bondage: _ j . „ 

*• He has now sailed for England, to solicit for 
his brethren in: Canada the sympathy and aid of 
tfte British public and government. He carries 
with him introductions and testimonials from 
the highest functionaries of the provincial gov¬ 
ernment. But among the documents of which 
he is the bearer, the most interesting is from the 
Sheriff of the county where he resides, who 
testifies that (tyringfifteen years, and with a black 
’’peculation 0 f from three to five thousand, not a 
single negro has come under legal custody or ani¬ 
madversion for any crime or misdemeanor what- 

Even in the south, their good character Can¬ 
not he denied. The New Orleans Picayune 
speaks as follows of the free blacks of Louisiana, 

“ As a class, they are peaceable, orderly, and 
respectable people, and many of them o wn large 
amounts of property among us. Their interests, 
their homes, and their affections are here, and 
such strong ties are not easily broken by the 
force of theoretical philosophy, or imaginative 
sentimentality.’ ’ 

Such are the people who are stigmatized as a 
“ degraded, corrupt, and dissolute class” It 
is of such men that it is said, “ the laws of na¬ 
ture, and all experience,” teach us that we 
should banish them ! That must surely be a 
false and spurious philanthropy, which, under 
the pretence that it favors such a class, panders 
to an unholy prejudice against them, defames 
them, and seeks to drive them out from among 

"What a spectacle does our country present to 
the world! While we send letters of sympathy 
to those who are struggling with the tyrants of 
the old world; we pursue with unrelenting fury 
the poor fugitives from our own tyranny, and 
immure in our national dungeons all who aid or 
assist them to escape ! We send abroad to res¬ 
cue the conquered and banished Hungarians ; 
and our feet are, upon the necks of three mil¬ 
lions of our own countrymen! We open our 
arms to welcome the tide of immigration from 
other lands; and are seeking to expel our own 
citizens from our shores because God has given 
to them a darker complexion than to us ! “Shall 
I not visit for these things ? saith the Lord: shall 
not my soul be avenged on such a nation as 

W. DAYIS. 

Belfast, April 4,1851. 

[For the Portland Inquirer.! 

THE CAUSE —ENCOURAGEMENTS— 
DUTIES. 

Mb. Editor In the discussion now going 
forward as to th ebest means of carrying on the 
anti-slavery work, but one sentiment prevails ; 
determined hostility to slavery, a fixed purpose 
to wage war against it, by all constitutional 
methods, till its final extirpation. Slavery 
must die, is the axiom, a truth not to be dispu¬ 
ted. While this is the ultimate hope and faith 
of every friend of humanity, many think they 
see cause of present discouragement. A brief re¬ 
view of the progress of the cause will show all 
fears groundless, and afford experience and re¬ 
newed courage for the future. Previousto 1840 
not a shade of an organization — political — ex¬ 
isted against slavery. The gag not only sealed 
the lips of Congress, hut to a great extent the 
free (_?) states. John Quincy Adams stood al¬ 
most alone in defence of the right of petition. 

pression. The Pulpit, with few exceptions, was 
dumb upon the great question of human rights. 
The gospel was preached but not Anti-slavery. 
Communion and fellowship was had with slav¬ 
ery ; and not even a protest went up against 
this Heaven daring sin. The people slumbered 
over the matter, with an indistinct impression 
that slavery was an evil, but one at a distance 
to be endured, and one in which they had no 
concern or responsibility. Slavery like an in¬ 
cubus rested over the country, the silence of 
death brooded over the whole land. I speak of 
political anti-slavery, for I would do no injus¬ 
tice to the noble band who paved the way, and 
laid the foundation stones of the great move¬ 
ment, which under Providence, I trust is to 
purge the nation of this giant sin. All honor 
to those noble men, who breasted the odium of 
corrupt public opinion, the fury of mobs and 
even martyrdom, in laying the comer stone of 
universal liberty. The labors of these men 
were prior to the date of which I speak. 

In 1840 a few perceiving that slavery was a 
creature of law and government, however un¬ 
justly enacted and maintained, became con¬ 
vinced of the necessity of political action to 
remove the evil. The banner of freedom was 
feebly unfurled to the breeze, only seven thou¬ 
sand voters in the whole country could be 
found to come out from the old parties and bal- 
Ipt for freedom. Since then the gain to liberty 
has been unprecedently rapid. Now — in only 
ten years — the whole question, in despite the 
dictation of Clay, Cass and Webster to again 
gag it down, has an open field, a free discus¬ 
sion in Congress and out of Congress. The 
Press iu doing good service for freedom. If 
has its representative at the seat of government 
— none abler edited in the country — with able 
co-workers in all the free States. The pulpit is 
no longer silent; one entire denomination, Free¬ 
will Baptist, come out in utter condemnation of 
the whole system. The Methodists — north— 
are but little behind them in anti-slavery ac¬ 
tion. Other religious denominations are fast 
arraying themselves on freedom’s side. Though 
some Ministers have sold their birth-right for a 
mess of pottage, and are wickedly trampling up¬ 
on God’s poor, the great majority of northern 
clergymen are warring valiantly for the right: 
and the question generally is much better un¬ 
derstood by the mass of the people. 

In view of this great change of public opinion 
what cause of discouragement — or doubt for 
the future ? Making allowance for some that 
may have gone back into the old parties from 
the Free Soil ranks, 250,000 staunch anti-slav¬ 
ery voters are now ready for the coming Presi¬ 
dential caucus; 300,000 will neutralize the 
baneful unit power of the 300,000 slave¬ 
holders of the south, and firmly hold the bal¬ 
ance power; 500,000 will turn the scale for 
freedom never to vibrate back again. Polit¬ 
ical events seem to have been wisely overruled 
for good, to the enslaved. The let-alone polioy 
of Gen. Taylor, his seeming impartiality was do¬ 
ing much to allay anti-slavery agitation. His 
subsequent death — the ascendency to power of 
Webster—his base treachery to liberty — his 
efforts to gag the press — his attempt to kill off 
all anti-slavery sentiment in the Whig party 
and out of it — all have conspired to arouse the 
friends of the slave throughout the land. The 
.seeming power and dominion of the great fallen 
is fast melting away. Already the reaction has 
commenced against “ reaction.” The old liber¬ 
ty fires are re-kindling,— hut how shall this 
awakened feeling be most effectually brought 
to bear against slavery ? All concur in the ne¬ 
cessity of State and National organization.— 


This must be a permanent organization, an or 
ganizatlon that shall command the respec anc 
confidence of the friends of freedom, and enemies 
too. The only cement that hinds together ei¬ 
ther of the old parties is the spoils of office and 
old party [associations; no distinguishing P 11 ' 1 " 
ciple holds together or separates them at the 
north. The Free Soil campaign of ’48 effected 
much in breaking down old party ties and at- 
tacbments, while it brought the accession of a 
host of good men and true, never, never again 
.to bow the knee to Baal. A permanent and re¬ 
liable organization, based on Eberty and princi¬ 
ple would soon break up the old parties, separ¬ 
ate the sheep from the goats, and not distantly 
wield the government for Eberty nistead of sla- 
evry. To accomplish thi3 great object, all 
crimination and re-crimination amongst free¬ 
dom’s friegds must cease. Their enemies must 
feel their shafts and not themselves. Differen¬ 
ces of opinion there will be, meanwhile let eve¬ 
ry one sharpen his weapon against tyranny “ as 
seemeth him good.” Let there be a caU for a 
National Mass convention as soon as an expres¬ 
sion of the people can be had as to the day. 
Let this convention confer upon th? present 
wants and necessities of the cause; recommend 
a course of action; appoint a day for another 
convention to nominate Presidential candidates 
for 1862. This call would give immediate im¬ 
pulse to State action, action which should vig¬ 
orously commence forthwith. Let the champi¬ 
ons of freedom take the field early the coming 
summer, and occupy every nook and comer of 
it, till the election of '52. There must be a 
great arousing and uprising of the people till 
this land becomes in truth “ the home of the 
brave and freeT’ and a. truly “ glorious union 
— based on Eberty. 


Portland3nqnircr. 


FAST DAY IN GUILFORD. 

Bko. Willey: —Having been called together 
on this 10th inst. by proclamation, to humble 
ourselves before God our Maker, to confess our 
sins, to ask pardon and fast as becometh a people 
like ourselves—it was thought that the day 
could not be spent more to Divine acceptance, 
than to consider “The Fugitive Slave Law,” and 
our own duties in relation to it. 

After reading the proclamation, and prayer, 
the meeting was organized by choosing Dca. 
Moses Low, Moderator, and Rev. E. G. Trask, 
Clerk. Choose a committee of four to prepare 
business. While the committee Were in consul¬ 
tation, the Moderator in a clear and intelligible 
manner, read the obnoxious “ Law ” section by 
section; at the close of which the committee 
reported the 'fohowing preamble and resolutions, 
which were adopted: 

Whereas, In the Kingdom of Divine Provi¬ 
dence, God the supreme law giver has given 
man a constitution securing "Life, Liberty'll nd 
happiness” to all mankind—and whereasi/wit 
Instrument is above ah human constitutions — 
and is the only safe standard by which human 
compacts and laws should be explained—There¬ 
fore, 

Resolved, That the “ higher law ” shall be our 
“pole star ” while ranking the voyage of Efe. 

Resolved, That the Law known as “ The Fu¬ 
gitive Slave Law,” is in direct conflict with the 
provisions of the first and great constitution, in¬ 
asmuch as God commands, Deut. 23d chapter, 
15 and 1G verses — Thou shalt not deliver unto 
his master the servant which has escaped unto 
thee. He shall dweU with thee, in that place 
which he shall choose, thou shalt not oppress 
him. And the law before us requires us,' each 
and aU, to do our utmost, to catch, keep and 
restore, at the earliest onDortunity the servant 
whicli lias escaped unto us. 

Resolved, That the existence of the Law un¬ 
der consideration, in this age and country, is a 
sufficient cause for true fasting, prayer, and deep 
humiliation before God. 

Resolved, That while we would be peace-lov¬ 
ing and Law abiding people — yet we cannot 
actively carry out the requirements of this un¬ 
natural and wicked statute. 

Resolved, That outraged justice and humani¬ 
ty imperatively demand the immediate repeal 
of the obnoxious law, and we pledge our moral 
and poEtical influence to this object — as in the 
favor of our Eternal Judge. 

Resolved, That the doings of this meeting be 
published in the columns of the Portland In- 

MOSES LOW, Moderator. 

E. G. Trask, Clerk. 

Guilford, April 10, 1851. 

KIDNAPPING IN WESTERN PENNSYL¬ 
VANIA. 

West Pike Run, Washington, Co., Pa .,— 

Friend Johnson :—An attempt was made on 
the 20th ult., to arrest a black man in this vici¬ 
nity, which failed ; and nine of the Kidnappers 
were arrested. Six gave bail for their appear¬ 
ance at next Court, two were let go, and Geo. 
W. Stampt, the pretended Deputy Marshal, 
was sent to jail. One other, calling himself 
Fleming, is not yet taken. This man shot twice 
’ at their intended victim, it is said. The same 
gang also failed ' in two like attempts in West 

These things have greaty tended to awaken 
the dormant sympathies of the people for tile 
o; pressed and trodden down fugitives, who are 
flying for life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, 
beyond the reach of Fillmore’s puny arm. 

ty There is a circumstance in connection 
with the case of Sims, arrested in Boston, which 
ought to he noticed. He was in comfortable 
circumstances while a slave, and worked for 
wages, a part of which went to his mother. 
But the ungrateful man left her, and, her sup¬ 
port, and came north. The mother of this bad 
son said to the person having power of attorney, 
when he came north, “ if he is in a free state, 
for God’s sake bring him back.” This is a sad 
example of neglect on the part of Sims.— Rep. 
Journal. 

Men with sBght conceptions of the value of 
Eberty are often puzzled at such facts, if they 
be sneh. Sims -had a free wife and a free son, 
and he meant to be a free man and have a free 
family, intending to purchase his mother if he 
could. It is said he was detected by attempting 
to telegraph to hi3 family to come on. The dif¬ 
ficulty with that editor is, he cannot conceive 
of such manly qnaEties. 

The Voice of the Pulpit. —We believe that 
the pulpit through the State very generally did 
its duty on Fast Day, in denouncing the infa¬ 
mous Fugitive Slave Law. Clergymen that 
were never before suspected of abohtion tenden¬ 
cies came out in a manner which was absolute¬ 
ly startling to the old conservatives who put the 
constitution and laws of the United States 
above the statutes of Jehovah. — Massachusetts 


We undertook last week to correct a 
statement of the amount of lands owned by 
Massachusetts in Maine; hut our figures, as 
printed, under-shot the mark as much as Mr. 
Pavson’s report over-shot iri The statement in 
in the report was 14,000,000 of acres; whereas 
it should probably have been 1,400,000 acres.— 


When Anson Burlingame made his al¬ 
lusion to Judge Allen in his speech at the Tre- 
mont Temple Convention, last Tuesday, it 
brought forth an outburst of applause, such as 
never heard of before on any similar occasion, 
and such as showed how deeply his course had 
seated him in the affections of the people. A 
good portion of the audience rose upon their 
feet, three times three cheers, with an energy 
that seemed as if it would almost raise the roof 
from the building, and the applause was pro¬ 
longed, as if tb<^ people could not restrain the 


ABOLITION AND FREE SOIL. 

Several papers in this State are laboring to 
make the impression that there is a clear dis¬ 
tinction between Frce-Soil principles and those 
former! v maintained by Abolitionists and the 
Liberty Party. They then affirm that the for¬ 
mer are all settled; and consequently that the 
fatter •« impracticable” notions alone remain 
in issue. The object of this is to induce those 
who left the slave parties in 1848 to return, and 
by appealing to former prejudice against the 
friends of freedom to keep others, inclined to 
free principles, where they are. How much of 
this is attributable to ignorance and how much 
to deception, wa leave to others to decide. 

The “Free Democracy,” or “Free Soil Par¬ 
ty," was organized in Buffalo in 1848, and em¬ 
braced every principle previously in the political 
creed of aboEtionists. Not one was left out, 
but all were included and sworn to by nearly 
300,000 voters that year. Where then is the 
truth or honesty of saying that the “ free soil” 
issues have all been settled, and «abolition” 
principles only remain ? Has the pubhc press 
no higher office than cheating society ? W e re¬ 
publish the same abstract of tbe Buffalo Plat¬ 
form which we kept standing in 1848, from 
which ah can see what free soh principles are, 
whatis settled and what remains unsettled. We 
shall keep it standing. 

PLATFORM OF “FREE DEMOCRACY.” 

ADOFTED, AT BUFFALO — 1848. 

1. The Convention is declared a union of 
Freemen who, forgetting all past political dif¬ 
ferences, combine against the aggressions of the 
Slave Power, and to secure Free Soil for Free 

2. The two political partiesmre disbanded by 

the late National Conventions by the sacri¬ 
fice of their principles, and their subserviency to 
slaveholding dictation, and neither of their can¬ 
didates can be supported without a sacrifice of 
consistency, duty and self-respect. t 

■ 3. The people there assembled, remembering 
the example of the Republic, putting their trust 
in God for their triumph and invoking his guid¬ 
ance, plant themselves upon the National plat¬ 
form of Freedom in opposition to the Sectional 
'platform of Slavery. 

4. Slavery in the States depends upon State 
laws alone, which the General Govemmen can¬ 
not repeal, and for which it is not responsible. 

5. The policy of the Government, as shown 
by the Jefferson Proviso, and other acts, have 
been, not to extend, nationalize, or encourage, 
but to Emit, focalize and discourage slavery ; 
and to this pohey the government should return. 

G. The Constitution was ordained to promote 
the general welfare and secure the blessings of 
Liberty, and denies to the government all power 
to deprive any person of life, liberty or property, 
without legal process. 

7. Congress has no more power to make a 
slave than a king, or to establish slavery than a 
monarchy. 

8. It is the duty of the Government to re¬ 
lieve itself from aU responsibilities for the exis¬ 
tence or the extension of slavery. 

9. The only safe way of preventing the ex¬ 
tension of slavery to free territory is to prohibit 
its existance there by act of Congress. 

We accept the, issue of the Slave Power, 
more slaves, and more slave territory, and our an¬ 
swer is—NO MORE SLAVES, — NO SLAVE TERRI- 

11. The late Compromise Bill of the Senate 
is no compromise, but a surrender of our rights; 
and the people are warned not to suffer their 
representatives to betray them. If any further 
compromises with slavery are made, THEY MUST 
BE REPEALED. 

12. We demand Freedom and Free Institu¬ 
tions for Oreiion, for California, and New Mex- 

13. On other questions of pohey, the foUow- 
ing principles are advanced. 

(1.) Cheap postage for the people, 

(2.) Retrenchment in the expenses and pat¬ 
ronage of the government. 

(3.) AboEtion of aU unneeessary officers and 
salaries. 

(4.) The election of ah civil officers directly 
by the people. 

(5.) Appropriation for harbour and river im¬ 
provements. 

(6.) Free grant to actual settlers, in lim¬ 
ited aU ANTITIES, OF THE PUBLIC LANDS. 

(7.) A present Tariff adequate to the pay¬ 
ment of the public debt, and for the economical 
expenses of the government. 

14. Resolved, That we ineribe upon our ban¬ 
ner, “FREE SOIL, FREE SPEECH, FREE 
LABOUR, AND FREE MEN,” and under it 
will fight on, and fight ever, until a triumphant 
victory shall reward our exertions. 

THE DUTY OF THE FRIENDS OF 
LIBERTY. 

1 The present duty of the enemies of slavery 
can scarcely be too deeply realized, or too zeal¬ 
ously performed. Having no considerable elec¬ 
tions this year, but the most important next, 
this year is pecuharly seed time. It must be 
improved. Every consideration of honor, pat¬ 
riotism, humanity and rehgion demands our 
action. The allies of slavery are not asleep, but 
doing their utmost to make the people submit 
to the guilty measures of Congress, which were 
intended to extingusish every element of hostil¬ 
ity in this country to slavery, and let it sweep ! 
But things have proceeded far enough to dem¬ 
onstrate, what was never doubtful, that they 
cannot do it. We can not only defeat them, but 
make those very measures the most potent 
anti-slavery weapons ever placed in our hands 
—solving anew old Sampson’s riddle—“ out of 
the eater came forth meat.” 

ShaU we seize tho occasion which Providence 
has thus given us? We mean not a few indi¬ 
viduals but the great body of free soil men and’ 
women in Maine. The progress of things will 
not wait. Discussion will go on ; the foes of 
of freedom will be before society, and the com¬ 
munity wiU arrive at its conclusions generally 
according to its Eght, and it will cost much to 
change them if wrong. We cannot reap unless 
we sow in the right season. A good work has 
already been done within six nionths by extend¬ 
ing the circulation of the Inquirer, by Extras 
and Conventions, but it must not slop. Heaven 
is placing in our bauds the most powerful ma¬ 
terials which the country can produce for influ¬ 
encing the minds of merr, and it ought to go to 
them by tens of thousands in the form of papers, 
tiacts, &c., hut we arc compelled most reluct¬ 
antly to distribute the type after printing only 
our regular circulation. Friends of humanity 
this will not do. We earnestly appeal to those 
who are reEed on for this work to be active and 
faithful, and to all others to co-operate with 
them. Never have we seen a better or more 
promising season for the diffusion of correct in- 
• formation. Depend upon it, if we sow liberally 
we shall reap abundantly. Shah Gov. Seward’s 
letter be put into a four page tract and sent all 
over the State ? Give us the means without de¬ 
lay. 

ty The RepubEcan says, poEtical affairs in 
Connecticut wiU be about so — Free Soil vote 
2500. Senate, 12 wbigs, 8 democrats — 1 dem¬ 
ocrat and 2 wbigs were supported by the Free 
Soil party. House, 108 wbigs, 109 democrats. 
Joint ballot, 120 whigs, 117 democrats, 8 Free 
Soil. No hunker therefore can go to the U. S. 
Senate, and probably Mr. Baldwin will be re¬ 
turned. Another triumph of freedom. There 
is no election of Governor. 


wUkTTbo 

election of mayor. 

it the first trial two weeks ago#® Y0 


Noyes was the hunker whig candidate of those 
who would not support Mr. Dow on account of 
his position on temperance and freedom. Their 
vote shows more than the whig proportion of 
this class — a class to whom the great body of 
.the people are too apt to yield. 

At the second trial on Monday last the vote 


This result is good cause of rejoicing to this 
city. It is the triumph of temperance over in¬ 
temperance; of freedom over hunkerism, if his 
opponents are believed; of real democracy over 
aristocracy, and morahty over immorality. Mr. 
Dow is one of the people — he knows them and 
has their sympathy and confidence equally per¬ 
haps to any other ; man in the city. And he is 
worthy of them. Few men in the State have 
toiled for human welfare with a nobler generos¬ 
ity or truer integrity. A large debt of gratitude 
is due him, and wo rejoice to see it partiaUy 
cancelled. He will be an upright, useful Mayor. 
Next to our gratification at Mr. D.ow’s triumph¬ 
ant election, is Mr. Shepley’s decisive defeat. 

The hunker influences of his party sought to 
place in the hands of a slave law Commissioner 
of the stamp of Ingraham and Curtis, the mu¬ 
nicipal government of this city. His position 
was not understood in season to become gene¬ 
rally known. Had it been otherwise, his defeat 
would have been far more signal than it is now. 
No such man can be Mayor of Portland. 

Haora for Porllanil ant! Temperance. 

The Temperance Watchmen on Tuesday 
eve. initiated about fifty men into their order, 
after which brother Neal Dow, Mayor elect of 
this city, entered, and was received with three 
times three hearty cheers from the three hun¬ 
dred, or more, brethren present. Brother Dow 
then made a few remarks to the effect, that he 
could not take this manifestation of regard as a 
personal matter, but as a very appropriate burst 
of enthusiasm and delight at the signal triumph 
of temperance inour recent election. When the 
Watchmen adjourned at half past nine, having 
secured the services of the Portland Brass Band, 
they proceeded en masse, to the front of brother 
Dow’s house, where the band discoursed several 
pieces of delightful music, and the multitude, 
which had by this time increased to 500 or 
more, rent the air by three noble cheers for Neal 
Dow and Temperance. 

Mr. Dow then invited all to come in, and as 
many as his large house would hold went in. 
Some remarks were made by Mr Dow of simi¬ 
lar purport to the above, and he also Spoke of 
the bill that was before the Massachusetts leg¬ 
islature at this time, as being similar to the one 
offered to our Legislature two years ago which 
failed, and that he had fondly hoped our State 
would be the first to pass such a law. After 
music and cheers again, the party went to Mr. 
Carter’s house the editor of the Advertiser and 
gave him a short serenade as a token of regard 
for his services in the election of Mr. Dow. 
They then proceeded to the house of Mr. Ca- 
hoon, our present mayor, who is a Son of Tem¬ 
perance, member of the Casco Division, and 
gave him a sweet serenade with three hear¬ 
ty cheers, and the party quietly separated and 
went to their homes rejoicing in the glorious 
triumph of Temperance and good order. 

The Storm of last week was the most severe 
Wt have had for many years. The wind com¬ 
menced flowing a gale : fom the northeast on 
Saturday afternoon the 12th. On Monday it 
began to storm, and the wind increased until 
Wednesday morning when it blew a perfect 
hurricane and continued through the day, and 
has caused the destruction of considerable, prop¬ 
erty. The wind drove the sea into the harbor 
so as to submerge the breakwater, Front si. iu 
Cape Elizabeth, most of the wharves and track 
of the railroad on Commercial sreet, and wash¬ 
ed the foundation of the road away on the side 
of Munjoy’s hill, so as to render it impassable 
Wednesday afternoon, but was so far repaired 
that the cars went over Thursday morning. 
Portland Pier, wharf foot of Hountfort street, 
the Maine railway breastwork, Union wharf, 
Long wharf, and Vaughan’s bridge, were each 
considerably damaged and their ruins thrown 
into the docks. There were but few vessels in 
our harbor and no damage came to them. Tbe 
waves of old Ocean ran most majestically and 
curled their crests most fiercely on the outer 
Cape shore. 

Four Fires occurred on Wednesday of last 
week, the one in the forenoon was the dwelling 
house occupied by Capt. David Woodside, No. 
9 State street somewhat damaged by fire, 
originating in a defect in the chimney. In the 
afternoon about 5 o’clock, the dwelling house of 
Rev. Joshua Taylor, 24 High street. This also 
took from a defect in the chimney. Damage 
probably greater from the water thrown than 
from the fire. In the evening about 8 o’clock 
—a barn in Green street—owned by the Forsaith 
heirs. The barn was entirely consumed; no in¬ 
surance. A little after nine o'clock, a Small 
barn on Cross street, known as the Kimball 
property was destroyed. On Friday night a 
barn near Brackett street, was consumed, con¬ 
taining a yoke of oxen just purchased and put 
there that afternoon. The old Gun House on 
Munjoy, was partly consumed that night. The 
four last named fries were undoubtedly the 
work of incendiaries. . * 

The Cultivator. — We cannot think the 
Hallowell Cultivator regards human liberty as 
so trivial a thing as its language implies. What 
we meant by Boston and vicinity being holy 
ground, was fuUy explained in other parts of 
our article not quoted, -nor italicised to suit it¬ 
self. No other spot on earth was ever so relig¬ 
iously consecrated to liberty, whatever its sins 
in other respects. The motive iu the case of 
the witches, and of the law for imprisonment for 
debt, was good, however mistaken; but now 
we have the pubhc commissions ol' known and 
most infamous crime. Boston, with tbe ashes 
of liberty s martyrs in charge, undertakes to 
demonstrate, by her whole municipal power, 
that men can be enslaved in. her States ! By her 
uftelligent, voluntary, official act she in¬ 
sults the memory of her ancestors, blotches her 
own history, and turns her highest glory into 
shame — all for notion. It is quite a different 
thing whether crimes are committed in civil so¬ 
ciety or by it; — another thing, whether the 
serpent of'tyranny lurks among the walls of 
do.-)i,>ti-iu, or rocks in the “ Cradle of Liberty.” 


Eir We shall be absent when 
to press, attending the meeting ; n 
When convenient, we will thank our 
appoint meetings which we are expect '■» 
tend later in the week than Monday or . r to 
then we can see our paper to press. 

Infamous.— It would seem that the 
press of Boston was determined to lfe q ■*'*)■ 
cause and friends of liberty, and they 
pers enough in this state to peddle opt* J a ‘ 
stuff. One stoiy isflint Rev. Mr. 
a foreign boy, and this is repeated in th c p ! 
fast Journal. The Commonwealth say,. 

“ Mr. Colver has picked up this boy f ro 
ter destitution, and is bringing him u p q 
_ not interfering with his catholic TdiguH 
the Bee snealringly insinuates, but leavl n »V 
free to attend his own priest — andbesid es 8 > 
has substantially aided his father and b t0 
from Iris own pocket. A more hearties, 
witless attack on a humane man for a a a > 
kindness, we never witnessed. 

The legislature of New York has 
ed for want of a quorum in the Senate ^ ' 
by resignations. The whigs insisted on ^ 
ring a biU to enlarge the Erie Canal, thereby j, 
creasing the state debt a million or two of doll^ . 
The democrats resigned to defeat it. The 
propriation bills were not passed, and new 4. 
tions will take place and an extra session ■ 
be called. 

Mr Mann’s Speech. — We treat our 
this week with the rare luxury of that eloq,^ 
manly, most pungent speech. Never did*^ 
awaken deeper echo in human hearts th an di^ 
those trumpet blasts iu that vast assembly. ^ 
will thrill through tbe hearts of the people ^ 
Massachusetts, and become the out-gushing ej 
pression of their own spirits. Circulate—^ 
culate, and give us the means to print 100.ee 


ren’s noble letter,and one from Hon. F. A,Mon„ 
of Bath. Send on Hie subscribers, for we ^ 
to speak to more of the people of Maine. 

Good. — The Boston Board of Aldermen 
nied the petition of. a large number of Hunker, 
for the use of Faneuil Hah for Daniel Welsi,, 
to make a speech, The request was seifewei 
but again failed. They dared not let him ha ti 
it after denying it to the other side. 'Wheat, 
he wih yet get it remains, to he seen. 

Since the above was in type, which isaUtn, 
the hoard of Aldermen have hacked out of th;.. 
position and the nse pf the hall has been gn* 
ed to Mr. Webster and his friends. There i, 
also a petition before the board for the, me of 
the hall to hold an anti fugitive Slave law njaet. 
ing. 

Us?” The energy and succcess of the frie,. 
of temperance in prosecuting rumsellers is truly 
gratifying. Press on so humane and excels'.! 
a work. Take any measures to obtain testiao. 
ny which would be proper to break up nests c; 
counterfeiters. 

ty A friend has favored us with several kit 
Texas papers. The S. AY. American thinkstk 
Bible society are not So rude as to send Goi 
Bell a bible because he happened to mistake 
for shakespeare. It seems to think the la 
guage —“ Now is the winter.of our discontent, 
-., is so near the bible criticism is fastidier- 

To be Remembered— In the case of Si* 
the habeas corpus was entirely powerless, tk 
claim to slave property overruled the era- 
inal laws of tbe United States andUf Mass,*: 
they became a dead letter ; and the authorise 
of Boston trampled the laws of Massaehiises 
under foot, such was their regard for law. 

They are “ sad examples.” 

Glad to See It. —The Argus is cofflpeM 
at last to undertake a labored argument in fa¬ 
ience of the Black Act. A correspondent wil¬ 
es to know how: to make it harmonize rill 
“ strict construction ”— an ugly question in¬ 
deed. Wo shall look to it next week, thong: 
it is rather a trick than an argument. 

Shameful. — Before the adjournment of tb 
Pennsylvanian Legislature, the bill from tl1 
Senate for the repeal of the law prohibiting ft 
use of prisons for the detention of fugitive slavss 
was passed by the House of Representatives, 


More Excitement. —The Post remarks t» 
the trees upon the common have become s 
much disgusted with the late proceedings oils- 
opponents of law and order that they » !i 
voted unanimously to leave. 

[Those who violate nature’s laws are a* 
likely to understand its language. Those W 6 
did look much like reluctantly leaving., b’- u 11 
was because they could not Eve in slave soil.) 

“ Charles S. Littlefield, a son of Hon. 
Littlefield, of Bridgton, Maine, has been app® 1 ' 
ted a cadet at AVest Point.” 

The price, probably, of serviEty at AVaslW 

It was stated in the Common Council' 
the cost of the Coclutuate AVater AVorksaP, 
the 30th of April inst.,when it is propoPf? 
close the “ construction account,” wou»a 
$5,000,000 

Louis Napoleon is trying to form a Mi®* 
but at present with no great success. 

The Supreme Court of Massachusetts 1,a8 ^ 
cided that a. railroad is not liable fox a f 0 ’.. 
not a passenger, injured or killed, whH e c ‘ 
lessly on the track. 

Lord Palmerston has commuuieated 
liament a complete history of tho 51' 
war, as an official document. It con J l ,r! ' iU 
pages foEo. 

The friends of the President of Fra®*’/' 
ing fhat it is hopeless to expect that 
fourths of the present Assembly will * 4: 
a revision of the Constitution, tea# .TL,;i 
at the necessity of postponing the Fres® 
election from 1852 to 1854. 

The Bangor Mercury says the whifjv 
ty is like a town meeting which “ lor "’ c 'y 
determination to see that the roads, the s 
books, the molasses trade and P* 1 ,,(# 
shall each receive their dfie share of ® , 
before the year is out. And things 
come our about right.” ^ 

They sold their “ philanthropy ” f° r ^ jjf 
ses,” and then got cheated out of w* t j,c 
get on as weU with roads and school-bo 0 
will probably come " out ” somewhere. 

Free Soil and the Union. Yho 
■wealth, the leading organ of the Free ^ 
of Massachusetts, thus speaks 01 l 
Free Soilcrs, read and ponder : . te s l ". 

“ The Union ! Can a Union of I> p* 
long, or be otherwise than cursed wn 
last ? No, no. There is no P 0 ^ 0 ! 1 ^ ri 
there is no justice. The confederation 
cruel pass away .”—Bath times. , > 

Does the Times deny the truth of 4 ,. { joii 1 ' 
at aU ; but by omitting the oonnectib 1 ^ pi- 
be made to speak a false meaning 7 • 

Soilers mean to save the Union i,:- 

just ; the Times, by making it P irat '°j.; 
the difference. Who are its best 

Honest Confession.— The v f sion 
speaks of the Fugitive Slave j, aw 
the land, passed by whig voters an 


rERRIBLE STORM AND CALAMITIES. 

The storm has rarely, if ever, had its parallel 
m ope coast. We can give hut a brief account 
f the disasters occasioned by it, for they would 
ill a page.of the paper, and every mail brings 
^ftdditional particulars, The loss of life does 
fcot yet appear to have been very great. 

V In this city the water was extreemly high, 
^Severing wharves and sweeping away almost 
'Everything left upon them. Some damage was 
_£lone to vessels, but not great. South of us the 
Jptorm was severer. The lower rail-road was so 
^Jhuch broken, some of it carried away in Lynn 
^md vicinity, that the cars we believe had not 
.(pome through on Monday. 

K Says the Commonwealth of Thursday: 

>' All the wharves and the streets in their im- 
’-Shediate vicinity are under water. Property 
of all kinds is floating about the streets and cel- 
Iers are all filled with water; sail boats loaded 
With passengers are moving through the streets 
as freely as carts have been wont to. It is im¬ 
possible to attempt to go into particulars at 


.possible to attempt to go into particulars at 

I (present, to any extent. The amount of dam- 
'JTges cannot now he estimated, but is undoubt¬ 
edly very great. Tides were never known to 
De so high in this port before. About an hour 
ee, a ship rolled up on the end of Central 
harf and was thrown upon her beam ends.— 
l the shipping in the harbor will be more or 
s damaged. 

A brig sank on South Boston flats about two 
urs since. Those who were on board at the 
le came near going down with her, but con- 
red to lash^hemselves to a mast, and rescued 
two brave men, who put off in a boat midst 
; raging elements. 

The wharves and streets are lined with peo- 
jge who are endeavoring t» save property. 

ISf The MitUxo and lytc Railroad bridges 

are also impassable. The Charlestown bridges 
(te nearly flooded. 

^BtMs forenoon the steeple upon the Rev. Mr. 

Stan's Church, on Bunker Still street, in 
mar’e-own, blew down with a tremendous 
"'rifash, killing Mr. Theodore Locke, a milkman 
CflB Lexington, who was passing in his wagon at 

•BBcotrell & Brook's lumber yard in Charles- 
.jfewn, back of Bunker Hill, has been entirely 
-owept away. 

U| Vessels parted their fastenings, dragged their 
fl ftchors, and were in imminent peril. Chim¬ 
neys, signs, &e * were blown down, buildings 
• burned by water upon stored lime, lumber yards, 
dfliemg &c., swept away in and around Boston, 
add some buildings were blown down. 
{^■Wednesday the same paper says ; — 

■TAt high tide the water made a breaoh entirely 
aero-s the Neck, and in some places on Wash¬ 
ington street it was two or three feet deep.— 
‘South of Church street, bordering on the Back 
1 Bay, nearly all the basements and cellars were 
■fiboded with water', which came iu so suddenly 
aj to leave no time for dinner preparations.— 
The cellars of the houses on Blackstone and 
[■fr ank 1 in Squares were filled with water, and 
Mrs. Rachel Blakely, residing rear of 576 Wash- 
Jitigiou street, only escaped perishing by aid 
which was afforded her. 

schooner off Rowe’s wharf had her fore- 
njast carried away, and a fore and aft schooner 
off the same wharf was sunk. Two men on 
board suceeded in geetting ashore safely. 
"Write tide made a complete breech over Chel¬ 
sea and Warren Bridges, at noon the water was 
of considerable depth in the streets about the 
Boston and Maine Railroad depot. The floor 
of the engine house was covered with water. 
Mfrwo ballast lighters were sunk in the flats off 
Rove's wharf. 

lanThe harbor is covered with all kinds of lum¬ 
ber railroad sleepers &c. 

i jBKThe whole damage to property in this city is 
i Rimated by good judges at not less than one 
million of dollars. 

'The new Episcopal church building in East 
Boston was blown down, and is nearly a total 
loss. A a chimney was also blown down in 
the same place, by which an Irishman lost his 

A Brighton butcher, crossing Cambridge bridge 
had his wagon and load of calves thrown over 
the bridge by a gust of wind, when they were 
, swept off to the Mill Dam. The calves were 
{frowned, but the man and his horse were saved. 

. of On all the railroads the trains were obstruct- 

« 1, and in some instances they were impassable, 
here was but one train from Portland yesterday, 

f id that by ■ the Boston and Maine road. Pas- 
ngers who left Newbnryport at 6 o’clock in 
e morning did not arrive until 4 1-2 P. M. 
n the Eastern road, the track from Salem to 
Beverly was washed away, and thirty rods of 
" Stack at Rowley are impassable. A breach was 
■ blade at Hampton. Two hundred feet of ern- 
ijankment are gone on the Cape Ann branch, 
with a prospeet of much more last night. At 
West Beach, old fishermen say this is the 
highest tide for fifty years, and were confident 
the night tide would be much higher. 

.,- The Fitchburg road was washed away at 
. Somerville, so that it was necessary to block up 
the track for trains to pass. At West Acton a 
SBfoodshed was blown down, at South Acton an 
engine house, and all along the line of the road 
the signs at the crossing were demolished. 

4k The track on the Worcester road, on the Mill- 
dam bridge, between the Brooklin crossing and 
* ’ , was flooded two feet dr~ 


soil of Massachusetts, than has the British gov¬ 
ernment. Great Britan tried it once, bqt the 
British Kon couH not put his paw upon McLeon 
while under the criminal process of New York. 
The Federal Government, upon all rights reserv¬ 
ed to the States, is a foreign government. Mar¬ 
shal Devens, in resisting the criminal process in 
the hands of Sheriff Eveleth. resisted it illegally. 
Nobody denies that. It was a triumph of law¬ 
lessness, not of lav s. It proclaimed license to 
commit m morn;, and a claim of the mcbuf.eek 
as a fugitive slave, nulifies over criminal law, 
and protects him from punishment. 

The eitv authorities were subsidised into the 
support of Marshal Devens, the whole police 
force of the city was laid at the feet of the Slave 
Power, against law. Cotton and trade demand¬ 
ed the prostration of law, and it was done. 

The avenues of justice were obstructed by 
the armed minions of slavery; the doors of the 
Temple of Justice were closed against her suit¬ 
ors ; neither counsellor nor client could pass 
her portals without a perm it from Marshal De¬ 
vens ! The ermine draggled in the dust, as the 
unworthy shoulders that bore it crouched be¬ 
neath the chain which bound a Massachusetts 
Court House to the Georgian cotton presses. 
Was this a triumph of law r or over law r 

A Massachusetts Court House converted into 
a jail — a barracoon — a slave pen — that abhor¬ 
red thing which the Sultan of Turkey has ban¬ 
ished from his dominions, which even the sen¬ 
sual Turk loathes to look upon. O ye who 
boast of this triumph of law, read the following 
extract from the Revised Statutes, chap. 69 

“No sheriff, deputy sheriff, coroner, CON¬ 
STABLE, jailor, or other officer of this Com¬ 
monwealth, shall hereafter arrest or detain, or 
aid in the arrest or detention or imprisonment in 
any jail, or otiier iictldixg bklonoixg to this 
Commonwealth, or To any country, errr on town 
thereof, of any person for the reason that he is 
claimed as a fugitive slave." 

Was that a triumph of law or of lawlessness, 
when this clear provision of Massachusetts law 
was defied for ten days ? 

And the placing of Boston almost under mar¬ 
tial law — the calling out of the military with¬ 
out law and against law,—was this a triumph of 

The right to the writ of habeas corpus, and 
trial by jury, and the writ of personal replevin, 
the last hope of liberty by law were derided and 
struck down. Does law which has her seat in 
the bosom of God rejoice at these triumphs, not 
of law, but of despotism ? 

And the last act of this disgraceful drama — 
was that a triumph of law ? — when the poor 
victim, surrounded by three hundred state offi¬ 
cers, some armed with United States swords, 
some with watchmen’s hooks, some with clubs 
(and all probably with revolvers ; for 

was hurried off under cover of darkness, at that 
hour of the night which promised the fewest 
spectators to this deed whithout a name, and 
placed him, weeping and exclaiming, •• Is this 
Massachusetts Liberty r ” on the element which 
pirates prefer to the land as safer for their deeds 
of infamy and sent, perhaps to Savannah, per¬ 
haps to Brazil r Law took the transgressor from 
the halls of learning, from the labratorv of 
science, from the saloons of fashons, to the jail, 
to the open court room, to the cell assigned to 
felons, to the scaffold where he expiated his 
dreadful crime beneath the broad light of the 
sun. Did Law lead that dismal procession over 
the spot consecrated to the first martyrs to 
American liberty on the morning of the ever 
memorable twelfth of April ? Rather did not 
law mingle her tears with those that scalded 
the cheek of poor Sims over this triumph of 

No ! no ! The Fugitive Slave Law cannot 
triumph in Massachusetts except by violating 
law—by trampling upon State enactments, upon 
State rights, upon all the time-honored safe¬ 
guards of personal liberty. Thank God for 
that! The framers of the law failed to insert 
in it provisions winch secure its enforement 
where public sentiment is, as it is in Massachu¬ 
setts, opposed to it, and where the legal obstruc¬ 
tions, proper to be resorted to, are applied. 

What, then, shall the opponents of this law 
do r Fight! No, " the weapons of our warfare 
are not carnal.” Resist in any way by force ?— 
No, wo leave violence to the supporters of the 
law. Trust the cause of the fugitive to the ten¬ 
der mercies of Boston ? No, Boston is sold to 
lawlessness. What then ? Appeal to the 
masses of the country —to the sober judgment, 
to the democratic promptings, to the undebauch¬ 
ed conscience of the people. The power which 
controls the men who make laws will set this 
matter right. The enactment and the attempt¬ 
ed enforcement of this law has killed both the 
old parties in Massachusetts ; it is fast annihi¬ 
lating its supporters, its next step is suicide. 
It is nullifying itself.— Commonwealth 


The English Parliament has been very busy 
with various matters of interest to the kingdom, 
though not of much importance beyond it.— 
The estimates lor the National Expenditure 
have been granted almost without debate. The 
expenses of the army and navy were passed 
without curtailment, an influential tory paper 
adding “ all parties tacitly admit that the army 
is not too large. Its want of numerical strength 
is a reproach to Europe, while the navy is the 
last thing the country would wish to see in¬ 
efficient ! ” It is instructive to observe that 
having voted the estimates thus willingly, the 
House threw out Mr. Locke’s bill for extending 


on not yielding, and the dissolution of the Se¬ 
cond Chamber may be expected. It is M. 
Stave, the ex-minister, who appears on this 
| occasion to be at the head of the opposition.” 

Earthquakcs.—A succession of earthquakes 
have been felt at Maori, a town of Natolia, in 
Asiatic Turkey, and at Samsoon, a sea-port in 
the Black Sea, within the same Provience, and 
at the island of Rhodes, situated at the entrance 
of the Gulf of Maori. At the first mentioned 
place they were attended with great destruction 
of human life and property. The whole of the 
houses and stores lately erected in the town 
were levelled to the ground, fissures were 
formed in the streets, from which bituminous 
vapors exude continually, almost suffocating 
the inhabitants. The neighboring town of 
Levissey, which contained 1500 houses, has 
not one left standing, and no less than 600 
human beings are supposed to be under the ! 
ruins. Other villages in the vicinity have 
suffered the same fate. At Rhodes, the upper 
part of the castle which is at the entrance 
of the town, fell in with an awful crash, over¬ 
whelming the ofiiees of the Austrian Lloyd’s 
Steam Navigation Company. Other buildings 
sustained great injury. At Samsoon a smart 
shock was feltjon the 25th of Februarv, but 
it caused no damage. Letters from Trebizond 
to 5th of March state that two smart shocks had 
been experienced there. 

At the present term of the District 
Court at Augusta four rum cases have failed | 
because the jury did not agree. Those out of j 
Augusta resulted in conviction. Others remain j 
to be tried. The rum power of Augusta is too 1 
strong for the law. 

New Mexico. —According to the full cen- I 
sus returns, although the territory contains a ; 
population of 61,574, only 650 are Americans, 
or native bom citizens of the United States. 
Among the Mexicans over 20 years of age, 
there i3 but one in every 103 who has learned 
how to read. 

If We invite the attention of our readers to 
the advertisement of Ayer's Cherry Pectoral,An 
the columns of our paper, as a remedy of the 
first importance to the community. The certif¬ 
icates published in its favor are not from un¬ 
known names, but from eminent and widely 
celebrated men. Statesmen, Professors, Clergy- | 
men and Physicians give their strong assurance 
that this new medicine for the cure of pulmo- - 
nary disease, can be relied on with confidence 
•by the afflicted for relief, and we truly hope its 
results in our section, will sustain their conclu¬ 
sions elsewhere. 

--- 

Notices of INciy Publications. j 

Jewett's National Flutina and Accords- 
on Teacher, comprising thorough instruction j 
for the above instruments, and a choice selec¬ 
tion of new and popular Music, composed, ar¬ 
ranged and figured by a distinguished perform- 

Jbwbtt’s Book of Ddetts, Trios, and 
Qcartutts.—T he Duets composed and arranged 
for two violins and two Flutes; the trios for 
three Violins and three Flutes; and a beauti¬ 
ful selection and arrangement of Quartette for 
four Instruments. 

Jewett’s National Violin Teacher.— Com¬ 
prising concise and simple Rules of Instruction, 
and a complete and beautiful variety of popular I 
Airs, Quick-stops, Marches, Waltzes, Quadrilles 
&c., and several beautiful Duetts, composed and 
newly arranged by a distinguished Performer of 
Music. Published by J. P. Jewett & Co. Bos¬ 
ton. 

The above cheap books are very well adapted 
for practice on the several instruments for which 
they are designed, the music being well selected 
and arranged. We commend them to practi¬ 
tioners, especially to beginners. 

The Flower-Garden ; or Beck’s Book of 
Flowers ; in which arc described all the vari¬ 
ous hardy herbaceous perennials, annuals, shrub¬ 
by plants, and evergreen trees, suitable for or¬ 
namental purposes. By Joseph Beck. J. P. 
Jewett, Boston. 

The object of this book is the diffusion of 
general practical information in relation to the 
floral kingdom, particularly for the embellish¬ 
ment of flower-gardens and pleasure-grounds ; 
and for these purposes it probably is not sur¬ 
passed. The large experience and knowledge 
of the author have enabled him to make a rich 
contribution to the means of human improve¬ 
ment and happiness. How much better for 
children and young people to form their tastes 
among the roses, snow-drops, lilacs, lilies, etc., 
than among the “ yellow covered literature ” 
which floods society ! Parents who neglect or-“ 


THE LATE STORM. 

At Gloucester, the roads were dainageed to 
the amount of §3000; all the wharves are 
badly washed, and large quantities of goods 
floated off. At Rockport the total damage is 
estimated at §6000. The break-water there 
is damaged to the amount of §2000. 

A Boston barque, laden with salt, went on 
shore on Broad Shoal, in Vineyard Sound. 
Her crew were taken off by a schooner, 
name unknown, which proceeded U|>on her 

“ The Observatory” situated on the heights 
at Russell's Mills, Dartmouth, was over 
thrown by the gale oil Tuesday morning, at 
about 10 o’clock. 

| Sch. Fredouia, of Eastport, went ashore 
I Wednsday at Manoment Ponds. The crew 
have arrived safely at Plymouth. 

Brig Water Witch, Conway, from Para for 
Salem, with cargo of rubber, nuts and hides, 
went ashore 16th inst. during the gale on 
Cape Cod, four miles north of the Highland 
light; crew saved. Capt. Conway writes lus 
owners:—“ Two vessels went ashore about 
the same time, one supposed to be a barque: 
no particulars from them.” 

Ship Wiliam Jarvis, Capt. Jarvis, from 
Liverpool 16th ulL for Boston, put into Prov- 
incetown 17th insL in distress. 

Ship Columbus, (of Newbnryport) Balch, 
from Cadiz 12th ult. for Boston, with 3500 
hhds. salt and 1500 jars olives, struck on the 
Bishop and Clark Rocks 15th inst.; drove 
over and went on the Beaeli, near Cotuit, 
Cape Cod. Crew saved, in an exausted state. 

During the late gale, th9 Lower Light¬ 
house Island was badly injured, and all the 
movable property thereon Washed away. 

The schooner Wave,of Lynn, about 60 tons 
burthen, was driven ashore at Hull, and 
went entirely to pieces. The vessels ashore 
on Spectacle Island, are the British schooner 
Fowler, which has bilged, and the schooner 
Convoy of Marblehead. 

The Newbnryport Herald says :—“The sea 
broke, and the water flowed entirely across 
Plum Island in several places, and the crew 
of the wrecked brig. 

Plum Island bridge is very badly damaged, 
and proliably the repairs on the bridge anti 
tumbridge will cost §1800. 

The Light House on Minot Ledge was 
blown down and two men lost their lives.— 
Not a vestige of the structure remains—not 
even a pillar is [standing to mark the spot 
where it was located. 

On Wednesday, the brig Elizabeth, Capt. 
Kilborn, loaded with sugar and molasses, 
went ashore south of the North River, off 
Marshfield, and is a total wreck. The entire 
crew save one man perished. The only sur- 
viver floated ashore upon a spar and was 
taken off with his thigh broken. 

A schooner from Thomaston, Me., loaded 
with lime, took fire at the mouth of North 
River, near the wreck of Elizabeth, and was 
totally destroyed. 


S P E C I A L NOTICES. 


Monthly Concert for the Knslavcd. — Thin 
Concert Is held on the last Fabbnth evening of every 
month. The next occurs next Sabbath evening, in the 
Abyssinian Church, where, as usual a contribution will 
be taken up on behalf of the Slave’s Bible Fund. We 
trust all our Anti-Slavery friends, especially, will bo 
present to aid in the good work. And let all who read 
this notico remind thoir neighbors of tho occasion, since 
some of our clergymen refuse to give public notice from 
the pulpit. 


MARRIAGES. 

In this city, 17th inst. by Rev. Mr. Cutler, Mr. Henry 
M. Turner to Mi<s Marthu E. Harding, both of this city. 

In this city, IG*b init. by Rev. J. Pratt, Mr. George 
Brown, Jr., to Miss Martha A. Murray, both of this city. 

At Beaver Brook, Aroostook, Gth nit, Mr. Abraham Jor¬ 
dan to Miss Harriet J. Brown, both of Salmon Brook 
Plantation. 

In Hartland, Mr. William nail of Athens to Miss Su¬ 
sannah Hall; Mr. Kingman Littlefield to Miss Christina 
Starbird. 

In Buxton, 511*,inst. Mr. Daniel Hanson, of Boston, to 
Miss Ann Jenness, of Hollis, 

In Cambridge, IGth inst. Rev. Joshua A. Swan, of Kon- 
nebunk, to Miss Sarah Hodges of C 

In Saco, 13th inst. Mr. Franklin Low, of Kennebitnk, 


ill a r k 1 1 s, & c. | 



Emerson’s Patent Vistiiator. 


latino of law: first, because they 
are an infringement of his right; 



value of EMERSON’S VENTILATOR when 
in their perfect form as pa ten ted,already well 


CHERRY PECTORAL 


F6IJ6HS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, 
BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING-COUGH, 
(K0fF, ASTHMA. AND 
CONSUMPTION. 


never equalled by any othvr mnheintPftt-iare^ Other Prepar- 
fueted nninbie cure', Lot none has ever so fn’ly swi the con 

shown it fo ros-C'S a mastery over this dan^erouVclass of 




7> « 71 do .Western, 
G9 a 7-1 SHOT. per. rt.. A 
83aP-» SUGAR, per lb, 

sr 


17—tf _ THOMAS TOLMA X & SOX. 

NOTICE- 

i TANNERY for Sale at South Pari-, near Mersey’s 
^ Iron Foundry and about 1-2 or 3 4 of a mile from the 


DR. G. BENJAMIN SMITH’S 

SUGAR-COATED 

IXDUX VEGETABLE PILLS, 

COUGHS, FEVERS. 

RHEUMATISM, DYSPEPSIA. 

WORMS, CO'Tl VEXES?, 


RHEUMATISM, DYSPEPSIA. 


Cr/*Pur<haser. rails 
The top Is‘•el has ai 


,1J? oaFBNWjCH STREET,.r,» 


rnmi«takable evidence off it* harp? 'fffbcls Opem pOTnonar> 
THE RF.V. JNO. D. COCHRANE. A DISTINGUISHED 
CLEKl.YM AX OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH 

write* to the Proprietor from Montreal* that " he Ivi* been 
rur-d ol a ^eTcre asthmatic affection, liy Cherry Pector- 
<l” Hi-letter at fu’l lenstb. may he fbtttt*iu artr Circular, 
to he hart «f ihe A$ent, and is worth the silent ion of asilt- 

,J 1 THrs a I lettf.a rs from the well tfNoWN 

DRUGGIST AT HILLSDALE. MICHIGAN. ONE OF 
THE LARGEST DEALERS LX THE STATE: AND 
THIS CASE IS FROM HIS OWN OBSERVATION. 

Hillsdale. Mich.. Dee. 10/ IMG. 


ien*'* helfevrd he mn«l soon die, nnle** re'i of 
>tpl for hitm and^ I induced thcnWo give 

et on mjr wnr tome from the Car*, and find he 
•covered. roOf weeks from the day he com- 
>oor medicine, he was at work at his arduous 
her rnse^ wiibin my^ knowledge,^ where the 
us. VUNDERWOOR 

HEAR THE PATIENT. 


OXEN— $7d, $92, $130. 

) CALVES— §21, S'JS, $33, $ 
D LA M lIS—$3 50, $5 00, $r, 7 


INQUIRER MARINE LIST. 


Dr brig Francis Elli«, Boston for Digby. 

Br steamer Maid of Erin, Bclyca, St John, NB. 

Friday, April 

Sch America, Peters, Ellsworth. 

Sch Lady of the Lake, Reed, Addison for Bnstni 


To all elgricuUnritsts, 

IS O K T 11 1 IiT t! RISTS, 
and Florists. 

T HE followins Valuable Books have just been pltbHsh- 

r.t hj .ions i’. jewi’.tt & co., n u id 

Cornhill, Boston. 

Rrcck’M 2?ook of Flowers, 


Sclienck’s Kitchen harden¬ 
er’s Text Booh. 


' E. S. STONE, A. M- 
Principal Ml, Hope Seminary^ 
Ha*otf.r, Ohio. April3.1850. 


ion. 1 bad no hdi*-I ite, 
advice o? a cleriryman, 
m«etl my couch m fir-t. 
ban n Ibitnicftl 1 could 


dTinphcit continence may bt 
:L O. VAX DERWENT. 


Sch America, Peter.*, Ellsworth. 

Sch Lady of tho Lako, Reed, Addison for Boston. 

Br brig Cbaa DeWolf, Preble, LiverJSol for Windsor, 


8chs Phebe, Hancock, and Merman, Stevens, Golt 
borough. 

Sch Tippicanoe, Carlton, Belfast for Salem. 

Mosuav, April 21. 

Brig Champion, Hamilton, Chorryfield, for N York. 


srh Mariner, M’Kenzio. Walton; sells Mary, 
It, Fredericksburg, Va; Citizen, Wallace, Salem. 
Clearances. VVed.xrsoav, April 16. 

Thur*dav, April 17. 


(.’ole’s 

American Vctcrinarinn, 

>r, Complete Farrier; by 8. W. Cole, Esq.; price 50 cu. 

Cole’s 

American Fruit Book, 

)r, Complete Orchardist; by S. W. Cole, Esq., price 


FREi DOM NOTICE. 

rpHIS is to notify all persons that I hereby relinquish 
1 to my son, Edward IL Jackson, all claim upon his 
earnings, same as though ho wore 21 years of age, and 
shall hold myself no more accountable for debts hy him 


Friday, April 18 


y, Pike, and Savoy, Knight, Eastport. 


48,000 COPIES 

Of Mr. Cole’s two excellent books, have alread 
published. The above valuable books are for sale 
principal booksellers throughout tho country. 

500 AGENTS WANTED, 


Ar 14th, schs John, Libby, Mach 
r. VValdoboro’—At quarantine. * 
Id brig Billow, Colburn, Galvestr 


M«chias ; Orbit, LeVfensa- 
tine, ship Onliir, Liverpool. 
Iveston; schs Sterling, Par- 


In Somerville, Maas., I4th, A. A 
to Helen R. William, of Portland. 
In Rochester, X.Y., 12th, Major 


Daniel Devcnport to Miss 

L W. Lyde, of New York 
od. 

tjor E. S. Sibley, U. S. A. 


.* James Nelson, aged 70 years and 3 mouths. 


kcr, Bangor ; Pcytona, Gilman, Belfast: Bangs, Stover, 
Camden ; Bunker Hill, Mooers, Gardiner. Cld 17th, 
sch Eliza Ann, Frisbie, Penobscot. 18th. brigo Robt 
Wing, Crowell, Baltimore ; Portland, Saffbrd, Portland; 
sch Mary Elizabeth, Richardson, Calais. HUB, ship C C 
Dow, Blanchard, Havana; barques Geo D Siuouse, Win- 
clienbach, Cienfuegots; Forest Prince, Crowell, New Or¬ 
leans; brig Poc-mocket, Brewer, Bath, to load for Cuba; 
schs Galaxy, Wbalan, Eastport; Ancona, Wentworth, 
Robbinston; Eclipse, Rich, and Charleston, Mndgett, 
Bang.»t; Helen McLeod, Stanley, and Abby Gale, Pat- 
tersball. Belfast ; Caroline E Ilnppin, Board man, Cam¬ 
den ; Alabama, Priest, Thomaston ; Consul, Beck, and 
Gazelle, Pool, Augusta; Laconia, Hill, Saco. 


Pictorial Book Establishment, 

Removed to 181 William Street* 

(Near to Spruce,) New Yoke. 

BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 

Tho subscriber publishes a large number of most valua¬ 
ble Books, very popular, and of such a moral and reli¬ 
gious influence that while good men may safely engage 
in their circulation they will confer a public benefit, and 
receive a fair compensation for thoir labor, 

They are too numerous to be described in this adver¬ 
tisement. * Persons wishing to engage in the sale of them, 
will receive promptly hy mail a circular containing full 
descriptions, with the terms on which they will bo fiir- 
nisltcd, hy addressing the Publisher, postpaid. 

ROBERT SEARS, 181, William Street, New York. 

Gravestones ! Gravestones !! 

W E manufacture from Foreign and Domestic Marble 
of a superior quality, finished in a etvlc that can- 


REMOVAL. 

GRAND 

OPENING 

OF THE EXTENSIVE 

CARPET ROOMS! 

>OS. 1 i,nil 2 I'R K ST. BL OCK. 

sparrow & Whey, 

H E8PECTF0LL.Y Rive notice tSat tliey have remove 
to the SPACIOUS BOOMS over the New Store o 
«tuu H. J. Llenr & Co. in tho 

FREE STREET BLOCK, 
where they are now receiving lnrijo addition, to 
their Stock of Woolen, Cotton Hemp,Straw, and paint- 

: "CARPETINGS, 

; Dorkings, Rugs, Hats, j 

‘ FK VJ1I Fit*, .71 ATT it ESSES 

WINDOW SHADES AND CURTAIN 
MATERIALS of all kinds. 

Carpet Bags, Slnir Roils, Gilt Coruicea, 
Bands* Pins. &e., Ac. 
























































































“ They also serve who only stand and wait.”— n-To«. 
The lance is rustling on the wall, 

No laurel crowns are wove, 

And every knightly strain is hushed 
In castle, camp and grove. 


No manly breast now fronts the spet 
No strong arm waves the brand. 
To vindicate the rightful cause, 

Or stay oppression’s hand. 


The minstrel’s pilgrimage has ceased, 
Chivalric days are o’er, 

And fiery, steeds bear noblemen 
To Palestine no more. 


"What battle field with courage now 
Shall ardent minds inspire r 
Upon what shrine can youth devote 
Its wild yet hallowed fire ? 


Must the bold heart ignobly pin 
Par from heroic strife, 

And win no trophies to adorn 
This cold and fleeting life ? 


Is there no guerdon for the brave 
No warfare for the free ? 

No wrong for valor to redress ? 
Por men no victory r 


Shall high and earnest purpose die, 
And souls of might grow tame ? 
Glory no more he warmed to life 
By Love’s ennobling flame ? 


Porbid it every pulse that leaps 
At beauty’s kindling smile, 
Porbid it all the glowing dreams 
That youthful hearts beguile ! 


By the clear spell that morning weaves, 
By noontide’s stirring glare, 

By the vast sea, and mighty woods, 
And midnight’s solemn air ; 


By Nature’s deep and constant tone 
Tears that are born of song. 

And thrill that eloquence awakes 
In every human throng ; 


By childhood’s“hopcfulncss serene, 
And woman's cherished name, 
Let not heroic spirits yield 
Their heritage of fame ! 


And knighthood’s loyal toil, 

Nor flourish, like Marengo's grain. 
Upon a blood-stained soil. 


It will not live in warrior’s tales, 
Or lay of troubadour, 

Nor shall the scarf of ladye-love 
Become its emblem more. 


But in the quietude of thought,-^ 
The soul’s divine retreat, 

Does Valor now her garlands twine. 
And rear her proudest scat. 


They who most bravely can endure, 
Most earnestly pursue, 

Amid opinion’s tyrant bands 
Unto themselves be true ! 


Rqjqice in beauty more than gain, 
Guard well the dreams of youth, 
And with devoted firmness live 
Crusaders for the Truth ! 


Apd cling to Honor’s open path, 
As planet^ to their sphere ; 


Who own no gage but that of faith, 
And with undaunted brow, 

Turn from the worshipers of gold,—’ 
These are the, heroes now%J 


mercy, condescended himself to speak 
with his rebellious servant, and asking 
why he was wroth, informed him that 
though sin was ever crouching beside 
him, he(Cain) had the power to rule over 
and subdue it, still disregarding even this, 
listening but to the (earful instigations 
of his own heart—“ it came to pass, when 
they were in the field together, that Cain 
rose up against his brpther Abel and 
slevv him. ’’ 

The dark (error of death was mysteri¬ 
ous no longer. In its most fearful, most 
appalling shape, it had descended upon 
earth—the bright, the beautiful, the lov¬ 
ing, and the holy, there he lay before the 
eyes of his agonized parents, his life-blood 
dyeing the green-sward—that face so fair, 
so sweet an index of the pure, glorious 
soul—those limbs, so soft and round and 
graceful, whose every movement had 
brought joy to his mother’s heart—they 
gazed upon them still, beautiful as if he 
slept, save that there was a stillness and 
a coldness as the earth on which he lay. 
This, then, was death, and it had been 
dealt by a brother’s hand. Can any 
woman, much less a mother, reflect on 
Eve’s immeasurable agony, and yet pass 
lightly and heedlessly over this first narra¬ 
tion of Holy Writ, refusing sympathy, 
even interest, in the deep, dark floods of 
misery, with which though her name is 
not mentioned, those few words of a 
brother’s hate and wrath and murder teem? 
Not alone a mother’s anguish, deprived 
of both her children in one fearful day— 
not alone the wild yearnings of affection 
towards the guilty and the exile, stuggling 
with the passionate misery of her own 
bereavement, but more crushing, more 
agonizing still—it was her work—she 
had disobeyed to obtain the knowledge of 
good and evil—and how appallingly had 
that forbidden knowledge poured back its 
stinging poison into her own heart! Her 
beautiful had fallen—she might never, 
never gaze upon him, list his sweet voice 
more— the dust had gone to its dust— 
sent to his grave in his youth, his sinless- 
ness—the helpless and the innocent 
crushed by the strong hand of the guilty 
—and the Eternal had looked down from 
his awful throne and interfered not. 
Why had the only innocent, and only 
righteous been the first to pay the penalty 
of death, when his guilty parents and yet 
more guilty brother were premitted still 
to live? Nay, the doom of Cain, which 
the hardened one himself declared “ was 
greater than he could bear, ” was not to 
die, but live as a wanderer whom hone 
might slay. Why might such things be ? 
Were they reconcilable with those attri- 
. hutes of justice and of love and long ,suf¬ 
fering, which the Eternal had already 
proclaimed, through his conduct to his 
creatures? They were; for in the death 
of the innocent, immortality was pro¬ 
claimed ! 

The disobedient looked on the death 
their sin had brought—they felt in their 
own bosoms the deepest agony of bereave¬ 
ment—they saw not terror, only as (he 
end of existence ; but by the scythe cutting 
down the young in his first beautiful 
spring, and in the full prime of holiness 
and good, they learned what their own 
death, at the moment of disobedience, 
could not have taught—that the righieous 
must also be cut off, as well as the guilty 
—that death was not only chastisement 
for itself alone, but in the deep agony it 
inflicted upon the living, in the awful 
trial of separation and bereavement, and 
the utter loneliness of heart when a belov¬ 
ed one goes; and, this learned, the 
world beyond death, the dwelling of the 
righteous, the reunion of' the essence 
with its parent Fount—immortality—was 
revealed ! 


cracking up for agricultural societies and 
bureaus to improve the breed of our do 
mestic animals, the favored of the people 
are worshipping the great moloch of fash¬ 
ions and sacrificing upon his shrne mul¬ 
titudes of the choicest portions of our 


Tub Future Wives of England. Mrs. 
Ellis, in her “ Lectures addressed to 
Young Ladies,” says : 

“ My pretty little dears—You are no 
more fit for matrimony than a pullet is to 
look after a family of fourteen chickens. 
The truth is, my dear girls, you want, 
generally speaking, more liberty and less 
fashionable restraint, more kitchen and 
less parlor, more leg exercise and less 
sofa, more making pudding and less piano, 
more frankness and less mock-modesty, 
more breakfast and less bustle. I like 
the buxom, brighteyed, rosy-cheeked, 
full-breasted bouncing lass, who cau darn 
stockings, make her own frocks, mend 
trousers, command a regiment of pots 
and kettles, milk the cows, feed the pigs, 
chop wood, and shoot a wild duck, as 
well as the Duchess of Marlborough or 
the Queen of Spain; and be a lady with¬ 
al in the drawing room. But as for your 
pining, moping, screwed up.wasp-waisted, 
putty-faced, music-murdering, novel-de¬ 
vouring daughters of fashion and idleness, 
with your consumption-soled shoes, silk- 
stocking, and calico-shifts, you won’t do 
for the future wives and mothers of Eng¬ 
land. ” 


ALFRED THE GREAT. 

When Alfred was twelve years old, Judith, 
his step-mother, was sitting one day surroun¬ 
ded by her family, with a manusenpt o 
Saxon poetry in her hand. As Aldhelm and 
Cedmon had writted poems of great popu¬ 
larity, it may have contained some of theirs. 
That she was able to read is not surprising, 
because she was a Franc, and the r rancs 
had received from the Anglo-Saxons a taste 
for literary pursuits and were <MiIt'vatun„ 


for ardor. With a happy 


judgment, she proposed it as a gifttp him 
who would the soonest learn to 1 ead. The 
whole incident may have been chance play, 
but it was fruitful of consequences. 1 he 
elder princes, one then a king, the others m 
mature youth or manhood, thought the re¬ 
ward inadequate to the task, and were silent. 
But the mind of Alfred, captivated by the 
prospect of information, and pleased with 
the beautiful decoration of the first letter of 
the writing, inquired if she actually intended 
to give it to such of her children as would 
the soonest learn to understand and repeat it- 
His mother repeating the promise with a 
smile of joy at the question,he took the book, 
found out an instructor, and learned to read. 
When his industry had crowned his wishes 
with success, he recited it to her. To this 
important, though seemingly Rival incident, 
we owe all the intellectual cultivation, and 
all the literary works of Alfred; and all the 
benefit which, by these, he imparted to his 
countrymen. If this family conversation 
had not occurred, Alfred would probably 
have li ed and died, as ignorant and unim¬ 
portant, and as little known as bis three 
brothers. For the momentous benefit thus 


& Tort ;£ n Sf Ajf * 

round of lessons, and they WiLl endeavor to 
( it overlooks the puitcipio firmest. 

I submission, and loosens its > « f . 

support. The want of.km^,™m lie 

teachers, often become licentious , y _ 
not been disciplined, but oppie > 
governed, but coerced. They saw no act 
K r with the duties requir- 


was a mossy stone for a seat; and the grass 
was fine and soft, and bent overall m waf|, 
and flowers peeped up everywhere. > 

there I sat, ever so long, watching the fo - 
by-and-by I heard a great chirping, 

.T saw n little mile of a bird, 


of kindness mingled with the duties requir¬ 
ed of them, and they rendered none, ine 
restraints under which they were put, thol g 
salutary and wise, were, from the numnffl of 
enforcing them, felt to he burdensome and 

galling; and, not perceiving the object, when 

they should have gained babnsffl 
and caution, the consequence of g^d disci¬ 
pline, and their minds having been n Hated 


TREATMENT OF SCARLET FEVER. 


The following communication comes from 
a gentleman, in whose judgment we have 
entire confidence: — 

Cleanse the stomach by a mild emetic, 
such as warm water or ipecac, (but not 
emetic tartar — it is too prostrating for this 
disease.) 

When the fever rises, Wash the patient all 
over in warm water, rendered a little slipprey 
between the thumb and finger, by white ley 
or Stile rates. As frequent washing will be 
required,—that is, as often as the fever rises, 
—a soft towel should be used, and very gent¬ 
ly, so as not to make the skin sore. On this 
account, when the skin is thoroughly cleans¬ 
ed, a little rich milk in the water, be substit- 
ed. The feet should also be bathed in warm 
weak ley. 

Such washings operate like a charm; and 
have never failed under my observations, to 
put out the fever as water puts out fire — for 
a time; but frequent repetitions will be nec- 
sary. A girl in my family, was washed ten 
times in one day ; and a neighbor who was 
very weak before he came under my cave, 
was washed twenty times in one night. The 
the effect of these applications is most salu¬ 
tary and soothing. I have seen a child of 
five vein's old, who was taken from her bed 
crying and moaning, become playful as soon 
as she was washed. Another child, on 
whom the fever had risen high in the night, 
—was cooled off by the same process in a 
few minutes. 

Warm water is more soothing arid agreea¬ 
ble than cold water — which (latter) ought 


serves our gratitude. This French princess 
was the kind Minerva from whom arose the 
first shoots of that intellectual character 
which we admire in Alfred. To such re¬ 
mote and apparently inconnected causes do 
we often owe our greatest blessings.— Sharon 
Turner’s History of the Anglo-Saxons. 


Warm water is more soo 
ble than cotil water — whi 
not to be applied in this di: 
of its including re-action. 
If the throat is much sw 


If the throat is much swelled, surround it 
with a cloth containing hops sprinkled with 
hot vinegar, and extending upwards above 
the nose, so that the patient may breathe the 
fumes. Volatile liniment,—made by turning 


In lonely watchfulness they stand 
Upon Time’s hoary steep, 

And glory’s flickering beacon-lights 
For qoming ages keep. 


Thus bravely live heroic men, 
A consecrated hand; 

Life is. to them a battle-field, 
Their hearts a Holy Land. 


BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT. 

There is an even-tide in human life, a 
season when the eye becomes dim, and 
strenthg decays, when the winter of age 


During the growth of their elder chil¬ 
dren, the lives of our first parents differ 
little in feeling from those of the present 
day. Their employments, indeed, were 
as unlike as patriarchal simplicity is from 
worldly interest and luxury—the peace 
of nature from the contention of the 
world. In reading the narratives of the 
Bible, we often blend situation with feel¬ 
ing, and believe that a$ the one is too an- 
tiquatedjfor interest and example, so is the 
other for sympathy and love. But the 
Bible tells of no character above human 
nature; aud why not, then, in perusing 
the circumstances of their simple lives; 
try their feelings by the standard of our 
own ? Who that is a mother, does not 
feel anxiety, pleasure, grief, joy, despond¬ 
ency, and hope, almost all at the same 
time, according to the differing disposi¬ 
tion of her children? Who that is a pa¬ 
rent does not acknowledge that maternal 
love may cOnhiue the intensest joy with 
the intensest grief? And will they not 
then sympathize in the feelings of Eve— 
at one time bowed to the very dust in the 
anguish occasioned by the sinful inclina¬ 
tions and rude temper of her first-born, in 
self-accusation that she, perhaps, was the 
original cause, even as an affectionate 
mother very often accuses for the faults 
of her offspring—at another, weeping 
tears of sweet joy, and love, and consola¬ 
tion, on the gentle bosom of her Abel, 
whose whole live and thoughts were di¬ 
rected to piety and virtue, to God and to 
his parents—whose very existence,as her 
own had been in Paradise, seemed bright 
with reverence and love ? 

But even this life of mingled grief and 
comfort might not last. Not yet had Eve 
sufficiently atoned for her disobedience, 
and proved her love and faith, in pass 
through the awful portals of death to the 
home prepared for her in heaven. Death, 
as concerned herself, her husband, her 
children, was still the dark shadow 
through which as yet no certain light had 
beamed. The Eternal, in his mercy, had 
prepared to reveal it, but through clouds 
of denser, more appalling blackness than 
had yet gathered round his creatures. 

Wrought up to phreusy by the prefer¬ 
ence manifested towards the pions offer¬ 
ing of his younger brother—refusing to 
acknowledge that it was the temper of his 
own mind at fault, and that he had him¬ 
self trampled on, aud defied the favor he 
yet coveted, when shown to another— 
still sullenly and obstinately encor - 


becomes dim, and strength decays, when 
t he winter of age begins to shed upon the 
human head its prophetic snows. It is 
the season of life to which the autumn is 
most analogous, and which it becomes; 
and much it would profit you, my elder 
brethren, to mark the instruction which 
the season brings. The spring and sum¬ 
mer of your days are gone, and with them 
not only joys they knew, but many of the 
friends who gave them. You have enter¬ 
ed upon the autumn of your being, and 
whatever may have been the profusion of 
your spring, or the warm temperature of 
your summer, there is a season ofstiilness, 
of solitude, which the beneficence of heav¬ 
en affords you, in which you-may soon 
undergo. It is now that you may under¬ 
stand the magnificent language of heaven 
—it mingles its voice wilh that of revela¬ 
tion—it summons you to those hours when 
the leaves fall, and the winter is gathering 
to that evening study which the mercy of 
heaven lias provided in the book of saiva- 
tion.fAnd while the shadowy valley opens, 
which leads to the abode of death, it 
speaks of that love that can comfort and 
save, and which conducts to those green 
pastures, and those still waters, where 
there is an eternal spring for the children 
of God. 


The strength of the patient should be most 
carefully preserved, hence neither bleeding 
nor strong cathartics are admissible. Some 
indeed, live through such improper treat¬ 
ment, because scarlet.fever is one of the most 
variable diseases in regard to intensity: on ~ 
some being very light, and others very severe. 
The more urgent the case, the greater is the 
danger from bleeding. The patient has not 
one drop of blood to spare—no more than he 
would have in typhus; and strong purgatives 
are scarcely less improper. Only the mild¬ 
est cathartics, like tamarinds, should he em¬ 
ployed ; but as elder-flower tea is both sud¬ 
orific and aperient, in most eases no better 
medicine need be sought. [Decoctions of 
slippery elm, catnep, or sage, may be used 
where elder-flower are not to be had.] 

After the fever has ceased, children often 
become pale and bloated; and a near neigh¬ 
bor lost a fine boy under the care of a regu¬ 
lar physican, when the disease seemed over 
and past. In all cases, however, that have 
come to my knowledge, a dose of calomel 
when given, has roused them from that tor¬ 
pid state, and they have rapidly recovered. 

Be very careful for many days after, not to 
take cold. — Mb. Cultivator. 


PROPOSED EDITION OF THE BIBLE 
IN 1782. 

About the close of the Revolution, the 
Key. Dr. Joseph Lyman, of Hatfield, Mass., 
wrote, in behalf of the Association to which 
lie belonged, to the ministers of Boston, ma¬ 
lting suggestions respecting the publication 


of an edition of the Holy Scriptures. 

The following letter in reply, in the name 
of the associated ministers of Boston, which 
appeared not long since in the New York 
Observer, presents thej printing resources of 
Boston, at that early day of our political his¬ 
tory, m singular contrast with those of the 
present, time. The contrast marks emphati¬ 
cally the progress whieh society has made 
during this short period, both in the means 
of supply and the demand for the Scriptures 
as well as for other books. 

Boston, April 2d, 1782. 

“Rev. Sir,—I have communicated your let- 


MIRABEAU AND WASHINGTON. 

In a Lecture on Popular Education deliv¬ 
ered by Gov. Briggs, of Massachusetts, before 
the Franklin Lyceum, at Providence, in Feb- 
uary last, occurs the following interesting 
passage, touching the real character of the 
two distinguished men whose names stand 
above :— 

Among the men of that most extraordinary 
revolution, the most extraordinary prehaps, 
all things considered, was Mirabeau. Bold, 
reckless and eloquent, atheistical, denying 
his future existence, and the being of a God. 
Born a nobleman, discarded by his father, 
hating the nobility, throwing himself into the 
popular element, and becoming a leader of 
the Third Estate, he, for a while, wielded 
and controlled the terrible elements of that 
Revolution in such a manner as scarcely any 
man, in the history of the world, ever con¬ 
trolled and wielded a great nation. But he 
failed, his power began to wane before he 
was smitten with disease, and he dropped 
into a sleep, into a death, whieh he said would 
be an eternal sleep. He was among that be¬ 
sotted mass who discarded the Bible, and 
who in scorn and derision of that sacred 
book, and of its Author, tied it to the tail of 
an ass, and had him driven through the 
streets of Paris. Mirabeau, with all his great 
powers, was in the midst of that population, 
and undoubtedly encouraged them in their 
excesses. Professing to be governed by rea¬ 
son, they, in the mockery of the very thing 
which they boasted of, arrayed a public pros¬ 
titute of Paris, as Goddess of Reason, and 
bowed before her. Let us see, and know, and 
understand what Mirabeau thought of him¬ 
self —what he had lost by the profligacy of his 
early life. His biographer says that so im¬ 
pressed was Mirabeau with the truth, that 
if lie had only had personal consideration, 
mark this! if he had only had moral charac¬ 
ter, all France would have been at his feet. 
There were times when, he said, he Would 
he willing to pass through a seven-times heat¬ 
ed furnace, to purify the name of Mirabeau. 
And, says.the same friend of his, “ I have seen 
him with his great frame shaken in convul¬ 
sions, and weeping bitter tears, and heard 
him exclaim in the bitterness of his heart, “ 
O! how cruelly I am expiating the crimes of 
my youth!” In the midst of that tornado h e 
did not sink to rest like the declining Sun in 
the distant west, he fell like an irregular 
meteor from the midst of heaven, and drop¬ 
ped into the midst of that darkness which he 
vainly fancied was a grave forever to him. 
And now who venerates or respects the name 
of Mirabeau? 

We had a star that led our Revolution— 
Washington. He loved the Bible, reverenced 
the Bible, and worshipped its God, he bowed 
before no such Goddess as the Reason of the 
French Revolution erected. In the day and 
hour of our country’s darkness and danger, 
see him in the wilderness of Valley Forge, 
upon the cold snow, bowing his venerable 
form like a child, and praying to the God 
that made him, and the God of nations, to 
bless his country. It was blest: he succeed¬ 
ed, and his mortal remains now slumber on 
the retired, peaceful and lonely banks pf his 
own Potomac, at bis own sweet Mount Ver¬ 
non ; the only dwelling near his own hum¬ 
ble home, not far distant from the place of 
his tomb; but his name fills the world, and 
that world reverences, honors and respects 
that name. There is the life and death of a 
Christian Patriot and Statesman, the other 
the life and death of an Atheist and States- 


agaiust the person, were opposed to the 
precepts of him who treated them with 
kind ness. The mind “is not subdued bj us 
own consent, a consent not to be obtained 
either by severity or indulgence, but by kind¬ 
ness and consistency. 

In a well-regulated family, each member 
discharges the duties of his station with 
alacrity aud cheerfulness; the master is 
systematic and firrii in his commands, but 
kind in his deportment, promoting the inter¬ 
est and happiness of those dependent on 
him. His commands are the effect ot prin¬ 
ciple and the love of order. The cold 
dictatorial or careless indulgent character 
has not such authority; it does not maintain 
its proper station; and therefore those around 
do not maintain theirs. The same principle 
is fully exemplified in theeducation of youth; 
indeed, a good character cannot be formed 
but by its operation. If strict but kind pa¬ 
rental authority be thus essential in the 
government of families, it is equally neces¬ 
sary in places of education. 

By laj iug down rules for the conduct of 
youth, they will not only be acquainted With 
the means by which your favor is to be 
gained, but be conscious that they possess it. 
Did your favor depend on their progress in 
learning, its possession by the young pupil 
must be distant and uncertain; but now he 
is excited to the most important and best 
.effort that the mind can be directed to—self- 
control ; when this is obtained, your business 
and his will be easy. 

Obedience in youth is of such, inestimable 
value, that nothing can be substituted in its 
place: it is the main lever in raising the 
human character, and in removing the great 
obstacles to the reception of knowledge and 
the love of virtue. The youth who has never 
learned to obey, will never know how to 
command others, or govern himself. 

Many youth willingly receive instruction, 
and cheerfully obey; but there are some 
who resist all authority. These claim much 
attention and care ; obedience must be ob¬ 
tained, or they are ruined. If recourse be 
had to frequent punishment, it hardens and 
provokes obstinacy; persuasion, entreaty 
aud promises also fail. What fnust be done ? 
Take the youjh under your special care, ac¬ 
quaint him with your purpose, particularize 
his faults, admonish him often; but let it 
generally be done in private ; and if he has 
any generosity; -he will feel his obligation, 
and bate the occasion of it. A refractory 
boy should be constantly under the eye of 
the instructor, and every departure from 
propriety or good behavior should he check¬ 
ed. When the teacher has , once entered 
upon the entire engagement of a scholar, for 
the purpose, of inducing obedience, and 
when repeated admonition and counsel have 
been tried in vain, let him be chastised, 
and list the chastisement be repeated till the 
mind be subdued. Having proceeded thus 
far, there can be no compromise ; the boy 
must implicitly submit and yield to your 
authority. 

Such is the nature of the discipline I wish 
to see generally enforced ; because facts, 
rather than tlieory, have led me to the con¬ 
viction, that it is the best,—I may say the 
only direct way to form the manly and vir¬ 
tuous character. When the will is" subdued, 
and habits of obedience and self-control are 
in a measure establishd, the next object of 
attention is to strengthen and invigorate the 
mind. Habits of bodily’as well as mental 
exercise must be endured, and that method, 
whatever it may be, which awakens and 
calls into operation the latent faculties of 
the mind, ought to be embraced by every 
one interested in the important business of 
education.— Mass. Teacher. 


by-and-by I beam a great / 

turning round, I saw a little mite of a bud, 
hopping about, on the ground and its inothei 
flying up to a tree or a bush, and then down 
to her little one; so I knew she was teaching 
it to fly; and, father it was so cunning to 
see it bop up, trying to hnmitnte its mother! 
Presently, the old bird flew away, and 1 went 
so lily to the young one, and took it in my 
hand; it. stopped chirping, and its mother 
came hack, but ns I did not put her child 
down, off she flew again, I suppose to tell 
its father. She did n’t. come back for shine 
time; so I put the little one down, and away 
it hoped, chirp, chirp, chirp, as fast as it 
could; then the mother came back, and its 
young one fairly jumped up and down 
'with delight, chirping louder than ever; and 
then, father, you don’t know how funny the 
mother bird kissed her little one.” 

Harry said this with a smile, hilt his eyes 
were Cull of tears, and liis father said: 

“ Well, Hairy, what makes the tears come 
to your eyes?” Ho did not answer for 
a moment ; then he said looking up, brightly: 

“ Because, father, 1 could n’t help thinking 
how affectionate and kind to each other those 
liitle birds are, that have n’t. got atiy souls, 
while /, who have got one, am so often 
naughty,—yes, cross mid ugly, to my brother 
and sister ;' but it was a real good lesson, and 
I don’t think I shall ever forget it.” 

“ My dear son, my heart is glad to hear 
you say so. May you indeed never forget 
it; and also remember, that your parents 
love and watch over you with the same love 
and care, only in a higher and more perfect 
degree, that that mother bird does her little 
ones. And, Harry, you will always learn 
equally good lessous from everything in Na¬ 
ture, if you wish to, and by thus wishing, 
seek for "the knowledge. Nothing created by 


atm mid-dot .\ dot . . Ule 
a I wit of towns are indicated a lioy.p, 
mud in chorus. Then, con, P ’m Ver y tb 1 
boundaries of countries, provii, ' 6 <W, 
towns. In ter. minutes, thefM'kl,' 
board, a cleverly impromptu l3 > 0 „ 1 
ny, and the children igJ^Pof g 
meaning of every dot and sir"^ o,,, 
made. They think it better n ’ «* it 
zles. Very pretty! 01 **•<' 

Now, there lie is, beginning at « 
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niiiiiun y ..an ot Sorrow 
men to grow up, able to endure 
of Trouble as this world nm,!; 


How can the tWind.be 
feet dally than by givi 


ing it! and so the better for the ctaT!' 
will beedmeref a man whose ears, A 1 
was young, were never bored—\vh 0S(i !' 
were nCver bruised by any ruler—;vli 0 
childhood, regarded canes in no otl )( ! 
tlmn as objects of botanical curiosity/,: 


God can fail of conveying a pure : 
your heart; hut you roust keep ; 
open, and look about you with a sin 


ed. My notion of education—an<l 1 1 
the British nation will hear mpreutin! 
suV—my notion is that we ought to i!'' 1 
decidedly uncomfortable school-room 
hot—a good dizzy, sleepy place, withTi 
repetition of the game thing, to ijj«,'* 
notony—and that the children shoaij 6 . 
by heart, every day, a certain qua,,..’ 
print, out of school books. That they , • 
show they have learned it by repeating •' 
fore their teacher, who must sit tloiw 
look big, upon a stool or a chair, ancp 
cane or a ruler on the desk bef 0Ve j 1 ® 1 


THE RAT AND RATTLESNAKES. 

We visited on Monday afternoon, at three 
o’clock, the State Geological Hall, to witness 
an interesting exhibition. In a strong glass 
wire cage, in which there are four large rat¬ 
tlesnakes, two of them six feet long, aud four¬ 
teen small ones of various sizes, a large rat 
was placed.. As soon as he entered their 
den, the large snakes raised themselves and 
with their coal black eyes looking on the 
intruder, dropped their heads, deeming him 
an unworthy antagonist. Not, so, however, 
with the smaller reptiles, for two or three of 
them instantly charged on the rat, and run¬ 
ning out their forked tongues, quickly insert¬ 
ed their fangs into his plump body. Mr. Rat 
grabbed oue about fourteen inches long with 
his teeth, and biting it through aud through 
the head, shook it with madness, and droop¬ 
ed the little monster dead at his feet: The 
little ones receded,and the larger ones raised 
homselves and shook their fearful rattles; then 
slowly the most poisonous , of all the motley 
Crowd, a yellow rattlesnake four feet long, 
poised himself, every muscle of his body 
working in dreadful contortions', then dart¬ 
ing forward, it struck a fearful blow with its 
poisonous fangs into the rat,the venom follow¬ 
ing the wound. Encouraged by this effort, 
the large black rattlers, several times struck 
it, and the rat went round and round the 
cage, only fighting the smaller ones, who 
kept continually bitting his legs. The noise 
made by their rattles and hissings was ter¬ 
rible; and the crowd of beholders stood awe¬ 
struck, witnessing the fearful contest. — 
Slowly the rat’s leg began to swell as the 
poison took effect,, and they soon became Of 
such enormous size, as to be powerless, when 
fie dragged .himSelf around, still showing de-' 
termmed bravery, as the numerous bites lie 
. gave the smaller stinging monsters proved. 
At last exhausted nature began to give way 
slowly, as his body became benumbed, his 
eyes grew glassy, he ceased to walk over 
aud over the reptiles, and the bites the little 
wretches continued to give him were un¬ 
heeded, for he stretched .himself out, and 
died after a forty minutes fight. None of 
them ate of his body, for their snake-ships 
will not partake of food again till the next 
spring.—^? Knick'r. 


• That, while saying their lessons, they i" 1 ' 
stand uncomfortably, and endure g.*'"' 
like the wholesome discipline of !/ 11 
blows, bodily fehr, aud great .mentai 
plexity. That’s the Way to learn, j,/ 1 
known. Don’t wo all ’remember W hJ" 
learnt that, way ? The teachqr who 
to hear whether certain words prime D 
fore him are repeated accurately^ 
perhaps, if he don’t mind that -ti-onb[!'. 
rors in a sum—to direct a writing das/.' 


perhaps, if he don’t mind that troabi 
rors in a sum—to direct a writing class/! 
teacher who can read, write tolerahl/' 
subtract multiply, and divide with i 1 '..„"i 
ate correctness, and who has tlie ij.' 
of fillipping upon the head, with a V 
manner, for the sake of being what is cc 
a strict disciplinarian,—that’s the jock- 
manage children. 

But those Germans, who write three 1 
dred columns on the science of teat-/ 
for every one we get in England on the! 
ject, think quite otherwise. In a ]| ,, 
states, byipractice—and in some by S n B 
law—the knocking of heads, the ptillin ¥ 
ears, aurl all such wholesome pleasures,! 
denied the school master. Flogging is 
sorted to most rarely. The following 
school regulation of the Government of A 
tria. Austria, my English friends! 

“ The teacher must carefully avoid Ins 
resorting to the rod; he must neither be 
child’s ears, or pull or pinch them; orp 
its hair, or hit it on the head, or any tern 
part; or use any other instrument of p 
isbmentthan a rod or stick; and that o 
for great faults. Even then, this kind ofp 
ishment may only be resorted to after ki 
obtained the consent of the Landrath, i 
of the parents of the child, and in ll 
presence.” 


0/r” It is related of Auduboru, tbc t 
brated ornithologist, whose death we 1: 
recorded,rthat he was accustomed tes; 


make himself what he pleahed by lahcr.: 
that by proper use of every moment of tii 
the mind might be' kept improving : 
end of life. There is much -truth in ti 
and it also bolds forth great encourage' 
to young men who wish to emulate the i 
earned by what is called genius. It is m 
however, exactly true that all inimk i 
eqally fitted to excel in the samWina* 


CHILDREN CAN MAKE OTHERS 
HAPPY. 

For nearly five long years have I been an 
invalid, shut out form nearly all intercourse 


CURE FOR LUNG COM PLAINTS 


ROBIN REDBREAST’S SECRET. 


If you look up in yonder elm, 
My pleasant home you’ll see. 
We made it very soft and nice, 
My pretty mate and I, 

And all the time we worked at it, 
We sang most musically. 


The green leaves shade our lovely home, 
Erom the hot scorching sun, 

So many birds live in the tree 
We do not want for fun. 

The light breeze gently rocks our nest, 
And hushes us to sleep ; 

We’re up betimes singing our song, 
When the first day-light appears. 


KEEP YOUR BACK WARM. 

About 20 years ago, I read a medical 
treatise which stated “ that the back is 
the most valuable part of the human sys¬ 
tem through which most of the colds 


Recollecting that when I took cold 
suddenly, I noticed that my back was 
generally cold, I had my waistcoat cush¬ 
ioned along the back, (i or 8 inches wide, 
since which time I have not taken cold 
one quarter as often as before. Several 
who have tried the experiment at my 
suggestion, have informed methat in their 
opinion, they have been materially bene- 
fiited thereby. 

The philosophy of it is; that by putting 
more clothing along the spine than else* 
where, other parts become chilly first, 
and wane to guard against taking cold, 
while the increased clothing at the same 
time prevents such a sudden change of 
temperature. Take care—coming from 
the back is generally too late, the colds 
have already become seated. 

I hold that cold and damp feet cause 
many colds, because they induce to chill 
the back, more than because they cool 
the extremities. 

None of all the lower animals the Lord 
has clothed has less clothing oil the back 
than upon other parts of the body. To: 
me it looks frightful to see so many 
delicate persons ao with tbeir hacks -- ' 


and they are unanimously of the opinion 
that the measure your Association have pro¬ 
posed, for an impression of the Bible, will 
not answer. And for these reasons ; All the 
printers in town put together have not types 
sufficient for such an impression ; and if 
they had, proper paper, in quantity, is not to 
be procured but by sending for it to Europe. 
Besides, if there was a sufficiency both of 
type and paper, the Bibles could not possi¬ 
bly be sold so cheap as those that are im¬ 
ported from abroad!. Moreover, an impres¬ 
sion could not be completed Within two 
years as it must be a, very large one, and 
would not be for the advantage either of the 
printers or buyers of the books, if the num¬ 
ber were less than twenty or thirty thousand. 
Furthermore, there is not the least reasona¬ 
ble prospect tbe General Court would be at 
the expense of such an impression of tbe 
Bible, as they are so greatly in debt 

I would yet add, I have spoken with some 
of our printers and booksellers, who con¬ 
cur with the ministers in town in their opin¬ 
ion upon your proposed measure; and say, 
further, that Bibles are now imported from 
Holland, and more may daily be expected. 

I should have written before now, but that 
I knew of no opportunity of sending to you. 
And I know of none at present, but think 
it proper to have a letter m readiness to be 
sent, whenever 1 cau hear of a way to®eml it. 
I am, In the name of our Association here, 
Your humble servant, 

Charles Chaunget. 
Rev. Mr. Joseph Lyman. 


something to be done, in his early years, to 
give a proper direction and bias to his pur¬ 
suits. If this be neglected, the habits that 
will grow up with him, and the principles 
that will correspond with his habits, and 
which he will inevitably adopt, will not op¬ 
erate to the good of society, or his own hap¬ 
piness ; aDd where can this salutary, I mav 
add necessary influence, he so well exercised 
as in a rightly-governed family, or in a school 
in which there is an efficient and whole¬ 
some discipline ? 

Discipline commands the will, corrects 
the disposition, and subdues the passions; it 
rescues the mind from debasing influence, 
and Opens the way to eminence, in the pos¬ 
session of a decided manly, moral, character. 
It is the antidote to idleness ; the eorrector 
of vice. But what is discipline, this agent 
that is to effect so much ? Is it tyranny and 
oppression ? Has it no other rule or princi¬ 
ple of action than moroseness, severity, and 
ill-temper ? Does it drive the pupil to a dis¬ 
tance from his teacher ? No, it is not tyran¬ 
ny ; it does not make the pupil tremble at 
the presence of his teacher. Its origin and 
influence are in affection : without kindness 
there is no beneficial authoriry. Be a father 
to your pupils, and they will love you. 
Kindness robs a youth of his worst propen¬ 
sities, petulence and deceit; disarm, him of 
these weapons, and you may, indeed, lead 
him as a child; he will be satisfied with 
your authority, and receive your advice. 

By kindness I do not mean indulgence, or 
a conformity to a child’s will and inclinations ; 
but the expression of affection in the dis¬ 
charge of your duty. Let children see that 
their welfare, their happiness and respecta¬ 
bility are what you ardently desire aud en- 


I have a secret, I would like 
The little girls to know, 

But I won’t tell a single hoy, 
They rob the poor- birds so. 

We have four pretty little eggs. 
We watch them with great'fear. 
Full fifty eggs are in this tree, 
Don’t tell the hoys they’re here. 


J&e Thomson robbed my nest last year, 
And year before Tom Brown, 

I’ll tell it loud as I can sing, 

To every one in,town. 

Swallow Slid Sparrow, Lark and Thrash, 
Will teB you jest the same. 

To make us all so sorrowful, 

It is a wicked shame. 


with society, and deprived of many of the so¬ 
cial enjoyments of life; still I cannot say I 
have been altogether uiihappy. Besides hav¬ 
ing the satisfaction of feeling that it is my 
heavenly Father who has thus afflicted me, I 
have found much enjoyment in the simpler 
pleasures of life, whi.ch until then, 1 was a 
stranger to. But to no class in society do I 
feel myself so much indebted, for both plea¬ 
sure and amusement, as to children. My 
window has looked out upon the play-ground 
of the district school, and as I have set there 
and watched the children at their merry plays, 
ana heard their joyous laugh, I have almost 
forgotten the trials and sufferings of late 
years, and felt myself a child again. Aud 
when I have received presents from them, 
as tokens of their love aud remembrence, 
it may be of pity, the earliest flower, the 
first ripe berry, the largest apple, words 
could but poorly express the feelings of my 
heart. Much as 1 may have valued tbe gilts 
of themselves, I have felt them of little worth, 
in comparison with tlie feelings which 
prompted the act. Still more have I enjoyed 
the weekly readiug of the Youth’s Compan¬ 
ion, which some of the children have so 
kindly lent me. I have always welcomed it 
as a gleam of sunshine to my sick room, and 
however sick, or depressed in spirits l may 
have been, I have always felt the happier lor 
reading it. Blessed as 1 have found it to re¬ 
ceive, may those children have found it thrice 
blessed to give. 


DOWNS’ ELIXIR 


plaints. It* cmes* U Cnlds! le Cotidi!s! Jl 'Vraoopinit ft? 
Croup, Asthma, Bleeding at the Lunas, Bronchial t 
lions, Canker in the Throat and Stoiuacli,,apd hu c ? 
Liver Complaints. It has cured many cases of' 
was believed to be confirmed Consumption. 

It i# highly concentrated and sold in 2 uz. and 4 - 
bottles atoO cents and §1 per bottle. 

Large numbers of certificates of its good effect 
been publisher], and we arc constantly receiving 


American fermif# 


by other kinds of Vermifuge. ° na 
JKrThe receipt for this Verniijbgc i 
one of the most celebrated physicians 
extensively proved through a long an 


Oil! did you hear the concert, 

Thi3 morning from, our tree • 

We give one every morning, 

_Just as the clock strikes three. 

w ^:\T y f 0 rw c eXi 

Dear children, learn to praise’Him too, 

For all his tender care. 


HARRY’S LESSON FROM NA’ 


Oh. there you are, papa; really, I thought 
I never should find you!” Thus exclaimed 
Harry Wilrner, to his father, as he stepped 
lound the tree. “I lost my way.audwan- 

mra e p d t ab ° U A tathe i» V00ds tillm y Dead was 
quite turned round.” 

ho P e you have gained 
some good by ,t Come, let us walk along 
together, and tell me all you saw , and how 
you thought and felt; and after that we will 
eat our dinner ” So the father and sou went 
on quite joyfully, as the one, having really fear- 
Ins son was lost, had been seeking for 
mm some time ; aud the other had been 
frightened that he “never should find his fath- 


I Just step into the interior of one of these 
I some German schools, and sec what manner 
of outlandish work is going on. There! Did 
you ever see the like of that? Call that a 
school ? Tlie boys are comfortably seated 
aud tlie master stands! 

Mean-spirited fellow, tiiere he stands, as 
though it were he who had the hardest work 
to do! The room is lofty, airy, and well 
warmed; the children sit, I do believe, in ab¬ 
solute enjoyment of the lesson. No other 
sound interrupts the teacher and his class • 
the other classes are under the same roof in 
other rooms. Ruined by luxury, there sit the 
children--with a grown man, and, wlmt’s 
worse, a trained and educated man, standing- 
before them, pouring out his energies. Ife 
isnt’t hearing them their lessons out of a 
book; the lesson they have learned out of a 
book, he is explaining with all the art of a 
Jesuit, enlivening with anecdotes, sunnkli,,., 
about with apt questions. The children are 
I their'turr ? whv d Tl lotions ft, 

s ts&s? • 
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ernment, aldiotigh you may sometimes chide 
and correct them, than by any compromise 
of duty. Your pupils are not ignorant of 
the requirements of your office; and they 
honor you only as ybu discharge them well. 


‘foiM Harrj begin, and tell meonc thirm 
you have learned.” ° 

“ Well, when I left yon, I scrambled along, 
mr a long tune, through hub.. ..j u n ’ 


’ x ’c.vyuLL, 1 scram wed alone, 

aml ^ t lg , ’ thmu ^ h busbBS briars 
and at last canqe to a place that—Oh ' rather I 
■ 11 Was really beautiful! there m, , i!.!—’ 


hnnrlrt Tl, e C aS3 ’ l, P go two dozen little 
hJ v Wllei ' SOf tb0S0 little hands be- 
setorfJni . Sy can answer it There! he 
thl dl ? -° answer, who looks pleased at. 

. < 'L 1U ,?, t1011 ’ When tbe next question 

comes, he’ll tackle some one else. 

Now, comes a lesson in geograpy. He 
ikes a piece of chalk, and turns to the black 
board. Dot. . dot . . . dot. There is a range 
ot . mountains. As soon as its shape is defin- 


The Cramp ami Pain Killer to al.w * n . e ? f iSi'l , f!-,. 
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